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The Stakes Are Greater Today 


The One Big Problem of Education in 1956 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


In The Nation’s Schools 


J Vcc is heard these days 
about the crisis in education. Yet 
few people seem to understand its 
true nature. Neither professional 
nor lay people seem to realize that 
one educational problem in America 
towers over all the others in signifi- 
That problem is beyond 
teacher salaries, financing of edu- 
cation, erection of school buildings, 
or the determination of objectives 
of education. 


cance, 


All of the foregoing are impor- 
tant, but they can be solved in 
stride if we can cope realistically 
with the problem: the problem of 
helping the public to understand 
the nature and magnitude of the 
educational challenges we face. 

The current apathy in many cir- 
cles grows out of a failure to com- 
prehend the real nature of our edu- 
cational problems and their vital 
relationship to the survival of free- 
dom. Unrealistic proposals made in 
many quarters grow out of an in- 
adequate understanding of the size 
of our educational tasks, and the 
people who believe that the problem 
can be solved at the local and state 
level are, in the main, people who 
think that our existing system of 
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education is adequate in a rapidly 
changing atomic age. 

Atomic energy not only gave hu- 
manity a means of selfdestruction 
but also changed the nature of our 
world, altered the potentialities of 
human progress, and magnified the 
complexity and urgency of prob- 
lems in human relations. Thus the 
stakes are greater, the penalties for 
failure are more frightening, and 
the rewards for success are more 
promising. The great crisis, the real 
crisis in education is not of extend- 
ing present education to growing 
numbers. It is rather the develop- 
ment of new and greater education 
with the power to bring freedom to 
triumphant victory on a worldwide 
basis. 

It should be crystal clear that we 
need a new education, one magnifi- 
cent in design and dynamic in ac- 
tion. We must extend educational 
opportunities to higher levels for 
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more people. Everything we learn 
about the progress of technology, 
about automation, and about the 
complexity of local, state, national, 
and international governmental af- 
fairs tells us that a free society 
will not be successful unless, on the 
one hand, we have wider under- 
standing of the complicated prob- 
lems involved and, on the other, we 
have more persons who have the 
technical competence to deal with 
these. Anyway we look at it we 
need more professionally trained 
people. 

The demand for more people 
with high ability and training not 
only means more facilities in the 
way of junior colleges at the local 
level and expanded facilities for 
both public and private institutions 
of higher learning, but means efforts 
designed to induce more young 
people to avail themselves of higher 
education. Federal and state schol- 
arships should be provided in those 
professions where we face serious 
shortages, such as in engineering 
and teaching. Federal aid to educa- 
tion must be provided in order that 
teachers’ salaries can be raised and 
more outstanding young people can 
be brought into the profession. 
Every possible stimulus must be 
utilized in encouraging college at- 
tendance and in helping every indi- 
vidual to become all that he is 
capable of becoming. In a period 
such as the present we cannot afford 
to have any individual undereducat- 
ed. Every person must be developed 
to the full extent possible. This is 
the only way in which we can com- 
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pete with the totalitarian societies. 

In world affairs we are involved 
in a conflict over values. The final 
outcome will depend on _ the 
strength of our convictions and the 
power of our moral and spiritual 
values. All of these must come to 
dominate our total life and must be 
dominant in the life of the indi- 
vidual. This means an education 
which stresses our values and which 
places a constant emphasis on the 
development of the individual 
rather than on the mere acquisi- 
tion of vocational skills. Our edu- 
cation in the future must be judged 
not so much in terms of what 
people know as in terms of what 
people are and what they do. De- 
velopment of good character must 
take precedence over the develop- 
ment of skill. Capacities for effec- 
tive citizenship are more important 
than erudition. 

A value-centered education 
throws primary emphasis on the 
quality of teaching and on the qual- 
ity of living in school, home, and 
community. The school of the fu- 
ture must be an educational center 
for the community. There must be 
places in it for children of all the 
various ages that the school attempts 
to educate, but equally important 
there must be facilities for the 
adults, and all this must be ar- 
ranged in a way that invites adult 
participation. Teachers must have 
offices where they can see the par- 
ents and counsel the children. We 
need classrooms of variable sizes so 
that we can make the most eco- 
nomical utilization of teaching 
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talents, both professional and lay. 
We need flexible equipment and 
flexible arrangements in lighting 
and equipment. All of this needs to 
be studied creatively. 

Few schools have inventoried the 
educational resources of their com- 
munity. They do not know how 
many talented people live in those 
who could come to 
the schools and participate richly in 
the ongoing activities of the school. 
Nor do they realize what strength 
they could draw from the various 
agencies of the community that have 
contributions to make. Universities, 
colleges, teachers colleges, and tech- 
nical schools need to make their 
resources available both to the pub- 
lic and private schools and to the 
community. 


communities 


PLANTS INADEQUATE 


If we ever do mobilize the to- 


tal resources of the community, we 
shall have to change our school 


plants materially. Our present 
school plants are not designed as 
centers for totally mobilized com- 
munities. They have primarily to do 
with the education of children in 
more or less conventional areas. 
Generally speaking, there are no 
places in our schools where partici- 
pating persons from the community 
can go to do their work, look up 
material, or associate with others 
who are likewise engaged. 

The major content of a value-cen- 
tered education is good human re- 
lations. The teacher's personality 
and behavior are more powerful 
than any book or any lecture. This 
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means we must have a well ad- 
justed and happy teacher, one who 
is at home in the community, at 
home in various fields of knowl- 
edge, an exponent of the values she 
teaches, and a practitioner of the 
good human relations she wants her 
pupils and their parents to acquire. 

Less than any other profession, 
teaching has been affected by the 
technological revolution and by di- 
vision of labor. The teacher still 
cuts her own paper, helps the chil- 
dren put on their clothing, prepares 
any books or materials she needs. 
In a general way, she is a jack of 
all trades. This is wasteful of time 
and energy, destructive of the teach- 
er’s relationship to the children, and 
especially wasteful of the creative 
talents of our ablest and most dy- 
namic teachers. 

Perhaps we shall become wise 
enough to find it economical to pro- 
vide the teacher with secretarial as- 
sistance, with part-time persons who 
come into the school for a few 
hours each day to help with routine 
activities, and especially with the 
aid of teachers in training who are 
helping with these activities as a 
part of their internship. 

‘Also we need a graduated salary 
scale so that there will be greater 
incentive for teachers of high ability 
to do research and plan top level 
educational strategy. Merit ratings 
are controversial, but they must 
come if the teaching profession is 
to be lifted out of the current dol- 
drums of mediocrity and neglect. 

We need a great education. Free- 
dom will not survive without it. 
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But we cannot get the great educa- 
tion or the means of its support 
without a more creative and dy- 
namic educational leadership. The 
really great educational leader is a 
master strategist in education. He 
spends his time creatively redesign- 
ing the educational enterprise on 
an all-out community basis. He lives 
and works in such a way as con- 
stantly to raise the ceiling for his 
own leadership activity and widen 
the horizons of his own vision. 


SHOW THE PROBLEM 


Some people may protest that the 
kind of education I have been de- 
scribing would cost far more than 
our present programs. Of course it 
would, perhaps ultimately take 
twice as much. But its dynamism 
and creative power would also get 


people so excited about its promise 


and its achievements that funds 
would be forthcoming. The plain 
fact is that in recent decades edu- 
cation has not held its own with 
other public services such as roads, 
health, and social security. When 
these are supported from federal 
funds, why does not education share 
more generously in the federal-tax 
dollar? The bugaboo of federal 
control is no real explanation nor 
is the conflict over parochial schools. 
The answer must be that our people 
are more excited about roads and 
social security than about educa- 
tion. For if our people sensed our 
nation’s true educational problems 
and were inspired by the promise 
of a really great education they 
could understand, they would pro- 


vide the money by local and state 
means if possible and by federal 
support to whatever degree is re- 
quired. 

It is the function of our leader- 
ship to help the people to see all of 
this. It is the function of leadership 
to help the people see that, whereas 
we need a really great education, we 
have ordinarily only a little and in- 
adequate education. Lay leaders 
must help bring these facts to the 
public. The community that is satis- 
fied with its present schools is not 
likely to spend more money on im- 
proved buildings, better teachers, or 
better programs. It is the commu- 
nity that has a vision of a great 
education that will really exert it- 
self in providing educational fa- 
cilities. 

Faith, optimism, courage, crea- 
tivity, and dynamism are the watch- 
words of the leadership that is need- 
ed. First we must make a realistic 
appraisal of the magnitude of our 
undertaking. Then we must develop 
a grand educational design that we 
can take to the people effectively. 
The American people want to be- 
lieve that education is for them and 
their children an open sesame to a 
good life and the preservation of 
our freedom. They need an inspir- 
ing educational strategy and pro- 
gram to restore their faith and 
move them to action. When they 
get such a program, they will act. 
It follows that the development 
of this program and its interpreta- 
tion to the public are the supreme 
leadership responsibility in the edu- 
cation CTisis. * 





“Birds of a Feather” 


Should the Gifted Be Segregated? 


MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


In Educational Leadership 


=N the 1920's and 1930's edu- 
cators became concerned about the 
schooling of gifted children. There 
followed a flurry of experiment, a 
good deal of writing in the jour- 
nals, and a little bit of fundamental 
research. Since then with the up- 
surge of humanitarianism, we have 
concentrated our forces on the edu- 
cation of the handicapped, the blind 
and poor-sighted, the slow learner, 
with thus far increasingly satisfac- 
tory results. Now we seem to be 
returning full circle to focus on the 
gifted and our professional litera- 
ture is full of discussion and theory 
and report of practice. 

We have, perhaps, been driven 
to this new frontal assault on the 
problem by our startled awakening 
to certain cold facts. The United 
States has grown into a position of 
world leadership. We are in the 
midst of revolutionary and swift 
changes in many aspects of living. 
We have an acute shortage of train- 
ed, gifted leadership in most fields 
to handle the new complexities. 
And we have come to realize that an 
appallingly large proportion of our 
gifted children are not being given 
the education to bring their powers 
and their talents to fruition. 

Our current drive, therefore, is 
to reexamine our educational prin- 
ciples and practices, to see what we 
can do through schooling to provide 
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our country in the future with the 
leaders so desperately needed. In 
considering this important and 
highly complex problem there is 
one basic question: Should the gift- 
ed be segregated in school and 
college? But before this major ques- 
tion can be approached there are 
other questions to be answered. 

Who are the gifted and how may 
they be identified? If we should 
agree to segregate the gifted, we 
must develop much more fully our 
student-personnel services, refine 
present diagnostic tests of abilities, 
interests, attitudes, and personality 
factors. Most segregation in the 
past and much of it at present has 
been based on a single factor such 
as I.Q. scores, or grades, or teacher 
judgment, or some combination of 
these with chronological age. Until 
we can learn to base such decisions 
on a composite and coordination of 
many factors, it is likely to be not 
too successful. 

Can we segregate the gifted in 
school and college with benefit and 
without damage to them and to 
society? To this, one answer is 
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that we can do so if we learn to 
follow greatly improved patterns 
of identification and selection as 
indicated above. Another answer is 
that we do practice segregation and 
that it is inevitable that we should. 
The gifted naturally tend to select 
the fields of learning in which they 
feel most able and where their in- 
terests lie, or able teachers spot 
them and use persuasion or canny 
coercion to get them to specialize 
in their field. A third answer is 
that there is a “natural?” segrega- 
tion constantly operating. “Birds 
of a feather flock together.” Artists, 
mechanics, medicos, mathematicians, 
etc., each join their kind. This type 
of segregation deepens and 
strengthens as interests move from 
scattered diffusion into clean-cut 


channels and abilities are reinforced 
with growing achievement. 


THE RIGHT TIME 


But our fault lies in the fact that 
we do not segregate our able young- 
sters nearly enough for their most 
effective schooling. We do not seg- 
regate them at the right time and 
places, for the right purposes, and 
on criteria that guarantee that their 
similarities are greater than their 
differences. Nor do we provide for 
their desegregation, their participa- 
tion in heterogeneous activities with 
a mixed lot of other people, when 
it is imperative or wise to do so. 
Only by this process can they be 
kept from isolation from the reali- 
ties of democratic life. Only so can 
they be preserved from developing 
snobbery and arrogance. Only so 
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can they learn the necessity and im- 
portance of becoming competent 
followers in areas in which they 
have little or no giftedness that 
would warrant their trying to as- 
sume leadership. The advantages of 
well-planned segregation of the 
gifted are great. I know of no loss 
of benefits when segregation and 
desegregation of the gifted are well 
done. Damage seems to occur to 
the gifted only when these are bad- 
ly done. 

My own conclusions from a study 
of the problems of the education of 
the gifted are these: 

1. We should segregate the gift- 
ed in school and college for specific 
learning tasks. 

2. Human beings have many 
kinds of gifts. Our planning for 
segregation, therefore, should in- 
clude special groupings for each 
ard every kind of high competence. 

3. Students who are gifted in one 
or more fields but who are average 
to low in ability in others should 
be desegregated in the latter areas. 
The academically bright need asso- 
ciation with the gifted in art, music, 
physical education, shop-work, etc., 
even though they need to follow 
in other activities. 

4. Segregation, to be effective, 
must be based on as many factors 
as possible so that the likenesses of 
the gifted taught thus together may 
be more than the differences. 

5. Timing of segregation of the 
gifted is of the essence. It must be 
at the periods of greatest readiness 
and greatest need. I would abhor 
seeing American toddlers for many 
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hours a day in school for “infant 
prodigies in music,” as Russia does. 
Dan Feller has examined and re- 
ported the damage of too early and 
too much segregation of child ac- 
tors in Hollywood. On the other 
hand, we frequently see among 
older people the unhappy results of 
their ot having been segregated 
for learning with others of their 
own kind in interests and gifts. 

6. The methods of segregating 
and teaching the gifted have not 
as yet been adequately tested. What 
evidence we have to date suggests 
that any one or combination of 
these methods, well done, may 
prove to be effective. Some of these 
methods are: 

a. Segregation in separate schools 
such as the Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School or the special aca- 
demic and art high schools of New 
York City. The unanswered ques- 
tion about this type of more or less 
complete segregation is as to 
whether the students are hetero- 
geneous enough outside their aca- 
demic or artistic giftedness to pro- 
vide each other with essential ex- 
periences of learning to mix or fol- 
low. 

b. Segregation in special classes 
in an otherwise very heterogeneous 
school, heterogeneous both as to 
pupils and courses and activities. 
This, from present scanty evidence, 
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seems the favored method until pro- 
fessional studies are reached in the 
graduate school. 

c. The three-track or X, Y, Z 
system, whereby in each major sub- 
ject field there are slow, average, 
and fast sections. Objections to this 
method, somewhat common earlier, 
are that it is: (1) mechanical and 
(2) so obvious to teachers, parents, 
and students that it breeds un- 
healthy and unwarranted attitudes 
and invidious comparisons with 
consequent damage to most stu- 
dents. 

d. The widely discussed plan of 
enrichment, i.e., keeping the gifted 
in heterogeneous classes but pro- 
viding them with individual or team 
assignments and activities suited to 
their abilities and interests. This 
would seem to be the essence of 
good teaching whether we segre- 
gate or not. It may be the only 
feasible solution while crowding 
and teacher shortages continue. 

7. To achieve sound principles 
and practices in segregation of the 
gifted we must have, first, extend- 
ed and improved student personnel 
services; second, many more kinds 
of valid and reliable diagnostic 
tests; and, third, a great deal of 
fundamental research in the psy- 
chology of learning, in personality, 
in group processes, and in curricu- 
lum. * 


aa LONG-RANGE research program designed to dis- 
cover at an early stage high-school students of superior abil- 
ity is being launched this year by the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Wisconsin. 
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Bewildered by Change? 
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Causes of Behavior Problems 


PETER F. OLIVA 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


tm prevalence of maladjust- 
ment cannot be minimized. Percival 
Symonds estimated in 1938 that 
“, .. one out of 21 persons becomes 
a patient in a hospital for mental 
diseases in a generation or lifetime, 
and the chances of a white person 
15 years old contracting a psychosis 
or severe incapacitating neurosis 
during a lifetime, whether sent to a 
hospital for mental disease or not, 
are somewhere near one in ten... . 
All these persons go through our 
school systems.” 

The search for root causes of mis- 
behavior must be considered one 
of the professional responsibilities 
of teachers. No other social agency 
is so well equipped as the school to 
perform this task. Reliance cannot 
be placed on the home. In many 
cases, through incompetence of the 
parents, lack of technical and pro- 
fessional knowledge, lack of the 
many resources which the school 
can command, the home cannot be- 
gin to meet the adolescents’ prob- 
lems of adjustment. The school, 
therefore, must take the initiative 
in combatting maladjustment. 

In seeking the causes of behavior 
problems the teacher must begin 
with the assumption that all be- 
havior is caused by identifiable fac- 
tors. Understanding of these factors 
will enable the teacher to help the 
child meet his adjustment problems. 
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It requires infinite patience and 
deep wisdom on the part of the 
teacher to accept this assumption 
and to act on this basis. It is far 
easier to exert one’s authority to 
maintain surface order than it is to 
ferret out obscure causes of erratic 
behavior. Causes of behavior prob- 
lems are seen as originating with 
the child himself, with his group, 
with the teacher and the school, 
with his home and community, and 
in the larger social order. Remedial 
measures seek to learn the specific 
causes of misbehavior and to treat 
these causes through all means 
available. 

Among the causes of behavior 
disorders originating with the child, 
physical factors play an important 
part. The state of the child, the 
nutritional condition of the child, 
the presence of physical handicaps 
and glandular deficiencies, and the 
phase of growth and development 
of the child directly affect the 
child’s conduct. It is not to be ex- 
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pected that a teacher or administra- 
tor be an endocrinologist or a 
physician. But it is vitally important 
that the teacher be able to sense 
when the pupil is exhibiting erratic 
behavior and that adequate facilities 
be provided so that the pupil can be 
referred for complete medical ex- 
amination. Many pupils branded as 
“Jazy’’ may be cases for medical at- 
tention. Gross injustices may result 
if the teacher uses harsh measures 
to make a pupil conform, when the 
pupil is actually physically unable 
to do so. 

Mental factors must be consider- 
ed as sources of behavior problems. 
The common procedure in the high- 
school classroom is to gear the 
program to the average child. Yet 
the slow learner, unable to do well 
in his school work, finds ways of 
satisfying his need for achievement 
through antisocial behavior. The 
gifted child can be a behavior prob- 
lem if provision is not made for 
him. It is important that the pupil’s 
program should be adjusted to his 
abilities and interests. 

Social and emotional factors are 
as strong in youth «3 in adults. The 
need for affection is a driving force. 
Many of the warped personalities 
of this age have been so warped by 
starvation of affection. The need 
for security creates many problem 
cases. Security may be lacking at 
home or school. Failure in school 
work as well as basic insecurity in 
the home can produce a hopeless 
mental case. The need for success 
must be recognized by teachers. Suc- 
cess breeds success. Failure begets 
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failure, disillusionment, and de- 
spair. 

Gregariousness and the sense of 
belonging are needs which are crit- 
ical at the adolescent level. The 
overwhelming desire to be one of 
the crowd can cause maladjustment. 
The desire for new experiences and 
adventures is a prevalent phenom- 
enon with adolescent pupils and 
can lead to behavior difficulties. 
Heterosexual relationships can _be- 
come acute problems of junior and 
senior high-school youngsters. The 
necessity of accepting one’s phy- 
sique and sex role creates many ad- 
justment problems. The need of be- 
longing makes a conspicuously dif- 
ferent person, such as one too fat 
or too thin, too short or too tall, 


feel out of the group. Handicaps, 
physical and mental, must be adjust- 
ed to, if the individual is to attain 


sound mental health. Action can 
be taken in the school to deal with 
the social and emotional factors of 
young people. Guidance services can 
help the pupil solve some of his 
many problems. His teacher can 
help to satisfy his need of affection, 
approval, and security. Social func- 
tions and training in social manners 
can give the adolescent the neces- 
sary confidence and skills to estab- 
lish good relations with the oppo- 
site sex. Part-time work can give 
opportunities to fulfil the adoles- 
cent’s needs for security and inde- 
pendence. And the school can pro- 
vide outlets for excess energy and 
for talents not brought out in the 
academic phases of the curriculum 
through 


extracurricular activities. 
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There has been emphasis given 
in recent years to the effect of the 
group on _ individual behavior. 
Studies have shown that the group 
has a pronounced effect on indi- 
vidual development. Group leader- 
ship, then, becomes a fundamental 
part of the teacher’s task. The con- 
cept of the class as a collection of 
individuals for learning is replaced 
by the concept of the class as a 
social group. And the climate of 
such a group affects every individual 
member. If the climate is punitive 
it breeds sadists, bullies, and hypo- 
crites. If there is a hostile, competi- 
tive climate aggressiveness, defeat- 
ism, snobbishness, and hate are de- 
veloped. There can be a climate of 
distorted group pride in which van- 
ity of the group is encouraged, as 
in the instance of a school’s ath- 
letic team. 

In order to treat the causes of 
behavior problems which originate 
with the pupil’s group, teachers 
must be aware of the type of group 
climate which they wish to foster. 
They must seek to develop a happy, 
healthy, secure group climate with 
relationships of mutual respect be- 
tween teacher and pupils. The 
teacher needs to know the makeup 
of the group. He must know the 
backgrounds of the individuals. He 
must know the previous training the 
group has had and what types of 
discipline the group has been sub- 
jected to in its school history. He 
needs to discover the “stars,” the 
most popular students, and the “‘iso- 
lates,” the rejected pupils. Once the 
composition of the group is known, 
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the teacher can deal with individual 
needs and differences and can tackle 
the job of development of high 
group morale. 

The teacher is without a doubt 
the most important factor in the 
school and in the problem of disci- 
pline. The teacher's attitude can 
cause a pupil to grow and develop 
to his fullest capacity or it can stunt 
that growth. Feminization of the 
school staff presents a problem. 
Boys and girls need association with 
both men and women. If a school 
has its faculty composed of 20 per- 
cent men, it can consider itself for- 
tunate. The male and female points 
of view need equal representation 
among adolescents. Lack of teacher 
guidance may be blamed for a pu- 
pil’s failure to be placed properly 
in the school program and can con- 
tribute to misbehavior. All too fre- 
quently there is nobody to whom 
the pupil can turn for help, no one 
especially interested in him as an 
individual. 

The physical factors of the school 
plant also can contribute to good 
or bad pupil behavior. Such factors 
as light, air, temperature, cleanli- 
ness of the school, acoustics, and 
attractiveness of the rooms have 
their effect on pupil conduct. 

Curriculums offered cause a large 
percentage of behavior problems. 
Provision must be made to suit the 
needs of many types of pupils who 
must be educated. Programs and 
courses of study which are not in 
keeping with the needs and inter- 
ests of youth cause much trouble 
for teachers. Methods of instruction 
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must provide opportunities for suc- 
cess, recognition, and a sense of 
security. Lack of coordination be- 
tween the elementary school and the 
secondary school results in numer- 
ous problems. 

There are causes which originate 
with the home and community to 
account for a large percentage of 
behavior problems. Factors in the 
family setting which must be con- 
sidered are the attitude of the par- 
ents, the socio-economic level of the 
family, the status of the home 
(whether it is broken by separation, 
divorce, or death in the family), the 
handling of discipline in the home, 
and the extent of training given 
the children in manners and morals. 
Sometimes the discrepancy between 
home life and school life sets up 
conflicts which are sources of real 
concern to the pupil. 

Approaches to the treatment of 
causes of behavior problems orig- 
inating in the home and community 
must include visits to the home to 
establish rapport and furnish neces- 
sary information about the pupil’s 
background. Part-time work may 
solve some of the family’s economic 
difficulties. Adequate and available 
physical recreation facilities in the 
school can do much to counteract 
neighborhood conditions and pro- 
vide a healthful environment under 
adult supervision. Cooperation with 
outside agencies, such as Boy Scouts, 
Girls Scouts, community centers, 
and churches attacks the problem 
of unfavorable home and neighbor- 
hood environment. 

Teachers have discovered that in 
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many cases little can be done by the 
school about home environment. 
They have the responsibility of 
seeking any measures which may be 
helpful and, negatively, by not aug- 
menting the pupil’s conflict by men- 
tally unhygienic treatment. Patience 
is necessary with parents who inter- 
fere from without the school either 
in opposition to the methods of dis- 
cipline used by the school or by ac- 
tively encouraging the pupil to be 
uncooperative and disrespectful to 
the authorities of the school. Some 
parents are continuing maladjust- 
ed patterns of behavior they have 
learned. Others are projecting their 
disgruntled frustration at their own 
lack of success in school by encour- 
aging defiant behavior from their 
children. Some parents are jealous 
of the position the teacher holds in 
the estimation of the pupil. Adult 
education may reach some of these 
problem parents and provide them 
with help in the problems of growth 
and development of their boys and 
girls. 


TODAY'S STRAINS 


The adolescent is caught in the 
vise of the changing culture in 
which he is reared. Teachers and 
administrators must be conscious of 
the discrepancy which arises be- 
tween the way adolescents have been 
taught from birth to react and the 
way in which teachers would like 
them to respond. The strain of the 
critical period in which we are liv- 
ing, the restlessness from the effects 
of World War II, the period of 
antagonism between East and West, 
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the Korean War, and the threat of 
World War III have done much to 
increase adolescent difficulties. Ado- 
lescents have found themselves in a 
world which they did not create, 
being asked to accept the burden of 
military service and to risk their 
lives for causes which they barely 
understand. Marriages in many cases 
will have to be postponed. Insecur- 
ity is prevalent! with today’s adoles- 
cents. They have never known a 
period of stability. In their seeking 
for security and meaning to their 
lives, they may at times show er- 
ratic behavior. Attitudes of indiffer- 
ence to book learning and neglect 
of studies may exist with adoles- 
cents, who do not know where the 
world is headed nor why. They may 
seek the thrills of the moment in- 
stead of postponing them for some 
obscure and uncertain future. 
These are but a few of the con- 
ditions which are present in the 
world in which our youth are grow- 
ing up. No one, of course, can 
blame all the ills of society on the 
public schools. Home and commu- 
nity environment are extremely po- 
tent factors in the development of 
such evils as delinquency and crime. 
Yet, it can be said that schools 
have not done all they can to recog- 
nize symptoms of disorder and to 
prevent and correct these disorders. 
Possible approaches to the treat- 
ment of behavior problems result- 
ing from causes originating in the 
larger social order can be pointed 
out. The schools can orient them- 
selves to youth problems and then 
help adolescents to understand the 
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reasons for military service, the 
problems of democracy, and the rea- 
sons for the necessity for participa- 
tion in democracy. 

Discussion of the individual's role 
in an industrial society must be 
emphasized in secondary education. 
In this way the adolescent is made 
to consider his place in society, his 
obligations, and to sense his re- 
sponsibilities. The school can pro- 
vide opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the social skills of man- 
ners, cooperation, and teamwork. 
The United States is high in techni- 
cal skills but notoriously low in the 
social skills. 

Attention should be given in 
every course to citizenship from 
the local level to world responsibili- 
ties. As much attention should be 
given to the imperative needs of 
society as is given to the imperative 
needs of youth. 

Discipline grows out of the very 
social order. In a democracy citizens 
submit and check their individual 
appetites because they have learned 
that only by so doing can democracy 
continue to exist. The discipline of 
free men must grow and develop its 
own traditions, evolving as the very 
social order is evolving, adapting 
itself to the needs of a highly com- 
plex technological society. The 
problems of discipline can be pre- 
vented through a system of educa- 
tion which turns out selfreliant citi- 
zens who understand the basic 
problems provoked by an industrial 
society and who are motivated in 
their actions to the betterment of 
that society. . 
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Are Teachers Part-Time Workers? 


Underbuilt or Underused? 


WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


In The Clearing House 


Some days ago I received a tele- 
phone call from a magazine writer 


asking what were the advantages of 
an “‘all-year school.” I listed some 
of those usually advanced by educa- 
tional leaders—that it makes pos- 
sible useful educational activities 
for pupils otherwise idle during the 
summer months; closer articulation 
of school programs with work-study 
plans; less conspicuous make-up 
opportunities for pupils falling be- 
hind, or opportunities for acceler- 
ated progress for those capable and 
willing to do extra study; greater 
flexibility in programming the 
schedules of pupils who would 
benefit more if certain school 
months could be readily used for 
travel, for full-time employment, 
and for similar educative projects 
likely to be more productive of 
good than school attendance. 

I also cited some benefits to the 
school staff: 12 months of employ- 
ment and pay, closer identification 
with the life of the community, 
more stability in housing, and time 
for many services and projects com- 
monly squeezed out in the abbre- 
viated and chopped-up school year. 
I went on to say that the extension 
of the school term to include the 
summer months was almost sure to 
cost more money rather than less, 
but stated that such added costs 
would no doubt pay high dividends 
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in the development of boys and 
girls. 

But as the interview progressed, 
it became apparent that my writer 
friend was not interested in more 
and better education at increased 
cost. He wanted to know how using 
schools in the summer could help 
provide essential space for the 
growing bulge in the youth popu- 
lation. “The public is interested,” 
he said, “in solving the problem 
of overcoming the school-building 
shortage and, if possible, doing so 
without the enormous cost of new 
construction.” 


FOR MORE SERVICES 


In a real sense, however, the two 
aspects of the year-round use of 
school facilities can not easily be 
separated. Such use increases the 
number of persons served and also 
provides more services to all of the 
school’s clientele. Already there is 
a growing trend toward greater use 
of school facilities, both during 
evenings and during the summer 
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months. Ways and means are being 
found to keep open not only the 
playgrounds but the swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, libraries, kitch- 
ens, and industrial shops. Teachers’ 
schedules are being rearranged that 
they may supervise the resulting ac- 
tivities. 


MANY OPINIONS 


Yet the question of major inter- 
est to many people, like my inter- 
viewer, continues to be whether 
classroom space can be increased 
through use of the schools during 
the summer months. Many people 
are not greatly impressed by state- 
ments of some school authorities 
that planning a program on a four- 
quarter system is so complicated as 
to be unworkable. They see only the 
multimillion-dollar plant lying idle 
a great deal of the time. The facts 
relating to the extent to which the 
schools are closed seem at best to 
place the school administrators in 
a very questionable position. They 
must admit that, generally speaking, 
schools are in session only about 
six hours a day, five days a week, 
and 36 weeks a year, which means 
that the funds a community has 
invested in its elaborate school 
plant are producing returns for an 
average of only 180 days, or 1080 
hours a year. This has all of the 
appearances of a part-time opera- 
tion. 

Of course, in any plan to increase 
the length of the school year far- 
reaching changes would have to be 
made. The professional staff would 
have to be increased by a third and 
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their 
tions, 


schedules replanned. Vaca- 
college attendance, travel for 
study, and free-time periods would 
have to be restudied and repro- 
grammed. Community surveys 
would have to be made to determine 
the work, travel, and vacation plans 
and activities of the families, and 
their preferences as to the specific 
quarters and hours they would! like 
to have their children attend school. 
The broadening of curriculum offer- 
ings, the inclusion of work-study 
programs, the closer identification 
of the school’s activities with the 
life and problems of the commu- 
nity, the wider use of camps and 
other recreational facilities—all of 
these present and potential exten- 
sions of the school’s services— 
would have to be replanned to fit 
such an extended day and school 
year. 


DIFFERENT HOURS 


Use of school facilities on a 
year-round basis would entail the 
reorganization of the school year 
into something approximating a 
four-quarter plan. For the time be- 
ing, each pupil would basically at- 
tend for nine months and for six 
hours a day, as at present. The 
particular months and hours each 
attended would, however, not neces- 
sarily conform to what is now the 
general practice. The quarters could, 
of course, begin and end with 
months different from the usual 
ones, determined by the particular 
industrial and social needs of each 
community. 

To make maximum use of the 
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school plant, the grouping of the 
student body would obviously have 
to be approximately equal. How- 
ever, there are cogent reasons why 
variations in numbers of pupils may 
be preferable. Hours would need 
to be planned differently. This 
might well be included in any real- 
istic plan to overcome the present 
underuse of educational facilities. 
While I am not suggesting that 
schools adopt wholesale a double- 
session plan, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that greater use could 
be made of the hours from 7:30 to 
9:00 A.M. and from 3:00 to 6:00 
P.M., when schools are now largely 
closed. No proof is available that 
children learn less well during these 
early morning or late afternoon 
hours than during those when 
schools are now usually in session. 

The time does seem to be ripe for 
giving much more thought than is 
now the common practice to the 
underuse of school buildings. Many 
more experiments with the exten- 
sions of the school year and the 
school day need to be undertaken 
if administrators are to be in a posi- 
tion to talk authoritatively to those 
who insist that present overcrowd- 
ing of the schools could be re- 
lieved if the traditionally short 
terms and short days were length- 
ened. A few such experiments are 
of course on record. Still fewer of 
these experiments report favorable 
results. The objections found, how- 
ever, refer to complications of 
scheduling, of staffing, of assign- 
ment of credits, and similar difficul- 
ties. These tend to create the sus- 
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picion that traditions are stronger 
than the will to grapple with the 
problem without predilection. 


IT’S TRADITIONAL 


Far-reaching educational values 
are at stake here. Educational lead- 
ers are pleading to have teaching 
regarded more like a profession, so 
that additional teachers may be re- 
cruited and retained; yet it is not 
hard to understand why the public 
persists in treating this important 
vocation as a part-time activity— 
part time in length of the working 
day and the days per year. 

Students of education know full 
well that the present school year 
and school day originated when 
only the few attended school for an 
effective period of time and’ when 
the amount of education sought for 
most youth was a small fraction of 
what it is today. Yet too many of 
them continue to follow traditional 
practices when all about us science 
is challenging the past and is daily 
changing our patterns of living. 
The questions may well be asked: 
Are our schools underbuilt, or are 
they seriously underused? Are the 
possible extensions in the use of 
the schools being put to the test in 
such a manner that convincing an- 
swers can be given to the preceding 
question? Are we inviting compe- 
tent representatives of the public 
to join us in studying the experi- 
ments and tests involved in this 
issue? Are we seriously interested 
in tackling this knotty problem, or 
are we more concerned with main- 
taining the status quo? * 





An Economic Fact of Life 


Plenty of Teachers—At a Price 


Joun D. Garwoop 


In The School Executive 


Ox the average, 55,000 elemen- 
tary- and 30,000 high-school teach- 
ers in the United States leave the 
teaching profession annually. This 
is approximately 8 percent of the 
teachers in each of the two cate- 
gories. No other profession has 
as great a turnover as the teaching 
profession. This is the most im- 
portant fact in the field of educa- 
tion today. 

Other professions lose their 
members through death and retire- 
ment, but only the teaching profes- 
sion loses its members through oc- 
cupational changes at such a rate. 
We do not see doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, plumbers, and accountants 
deciding atter a decade of experi- 
ence and/or five or six years of aca- 
demic training to abandon their 
chosen occupation and seek employ- 
ment in a field foreign to their 
initial choice. 

The reason for this number one 
problem in education is economic. 
It is a demand and supply situa- 
tion. Putting it baldly, there is a 
shortage of teachers because teach- 
ers’ salaries are too low. 

We are being told at the present 
time that the teacher shortage is 
here to stay. We are being told by 
people who should know better that 
increases in salaries in the teaching 
profession will not solve the prob- 
lem. Having listened to these two 
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erroneous assumptions we are then 
led to solutions involving larger 
classes, lowered teaching standards, 
teaching assistants, and interns 
under a sort of super-teacher. 

To buttress the idea that the 
teacher ‘shortage is here to stay, it is 
pointed out that there is a shortage 
of doctors, dentists, accountants, 
engineers, and other highly trained 
people as well as teachers. 

It should be noted, however, that 
entry into schools of medicine and 
dentistry is restricted, ie., these 
schools do not accommodate them- 
selves to the numbers making ap- 
plication for admission. Hence 
graduates in these fields are limited. 
It should also be pointed out that 
in the fields such as those noted 
above, a “bent” in the particular 
direction is a requisite for success- 
ful graduation. 

The field of teaching offers a 
wide choice in the selection of an 
area for study. The writer does not 
regard it as heresy to say that a 
person need not have a “bent” of 
the magnitude needed by the pros- 
pective dentist, for example, in 
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order to become a successful teach- 
er. The point is, the supply of in- 
dividuals “capable of becoming ac- 
ceptable teachers is larger than the 
supply of potential dentists, doctors, 
and engineers. Further, we do not 
limit the number who enrol in our 
teacher-training schools. Entry is 
relatively free and the academic re- 
quirements for completing the work 
are not marked by extreme diffi- 
culty. 

Another point is worthy of note. 
As the population continues to in- 
crease so will college population. 
If the same percentage of young 
people go to college in 1970 as at 
present (about 30 percent) college 
enrolments will jump 75 percent to 
4,219,000. Should the college per- 
centage increase to 40 percent, not 


an unlikely possibility, enrolments 
might well soar to over five mil- 
lion. 

In 1949, Seymour Harris, Harvard 


economist, upset the country’s 
placement officials with his book, 
The Market for College Graduates. 
His thesis was that we are mass 
producing college graduates for a 
world which cannot accommodate 
such vast quantities of book learn- 
ing in terms of jobs. If we may 
assume that the enrolments in col- 
leges and universities will con- 
tinue to increase, that Professor 
Harris is correct in his analysis of a 
possible plethora of college-trained 
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people, and if we may also assume 
the adaptability of people to the 
teaching field, then, we have the 
solution to the teacher shortage. 

We need to attract competent 
personnel to do our teaching. Our 
capitalistic system relies on price 
to allocate its resources. If we have 
too few teachers when the supply 
of potential teachers is adequate 
to solve the problem, it would seem 
evident that we have priced our- 
selves out of the market by offering 
too little. 

It would seem that we should 
get out of our heads the idea that 
the shortage of teachers is here to 
stay. We should face up to the fact 
that teachers’ salaries are too low 
and that higher salaries will bring 
in adequate numbers to staff our 
schools. Our economic system works 
like that. As educators we should 
take it on ourselves to acquaint the 
public with this fact of life. 

As individual school units, we 
should not improvise to make the 
number of teachers “go around.” 
Rather we should point up the 
shortage and correct it by drawing 
new teachers through higher prices. 
Obviously, another system may lose 
its personnel. It can retain them 
or gain new ones by offering com- 
petitive salaries. This method of 
attracting resources is practiced 
everywhere in the economy except 
in the field of education. * 


I AM convinced that we shall never be able to make 
teaching a profession if we say to young people that after 
15 or 20 years of service they will receive only $1500 or 
$2000 more than they received as beginners.—Paul Misner. 





Designed to Achieve Scientific Supremacy? 


Soviet Secondary Education 


ELEANOR S. LOWMAN 


In Higher Education 


i Soviet educational system 
has for a number of years been 
oriented toward the training of sci- 
entists, engineers, technicians, and 
skilled laborers. A significant part 
of this educational system is the 
secondary-school program which has 
been exerting an important influ- 
ence on the substance and quality 
of higher education and of techni- 
cal and vocational training. As a 
result of changes in policy regard- 
ing Soviet secondary education dur- 
ing the past two years, the empha- 
sis on the sciences and on technical 
fields has become even stronger. 
The curriculum of the Soviet 
10-year-school—close to the equiva- 
lent, because ofits longer school 
week and longer school year, for 
the American 12-year program— 
has for many years required an 
average of about 40 percent of the 
total school hours for the study of 
sciences. And in the fall of 1955 it 
announced that “more time 
will be devoted to the teaching of 
physics, chemistry, and biology by 
reducing the study of the humani- 
ties to secondary importance.” 
This emphasis on science in So- 
viet schools contrasts sharply with 
the situation in the United States. 
Whereas each of the more than one 
million Soviet students graduating 
from secondary schools last June 
had taken five years of physics, one 
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year of astronomy, four years of 
chemistry, five of biology, ten of 
mathematics, including algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, less 
than a third of a total of approxi- 
mately the same number of Ameri- 
can high-school graduates had taken 
as much as a year of chemistry. 
About a fourth had had a year of 
physics, and less than a seventh had 
taken any advanced mathematics. 

The sharpness of this comparison 
is heightened by the fact that in the 
United States few college students 
are being prepared to teach mathe- 
matics and the sciences at high- 
school level. While high-school en- 
rolments in the United States are 
going upward steadily, the propor- 
tion of college graduates who qual- 
ify to teach high-school mathematics 
and science continues to decrease. 
This past June only 249 men and 
women who had specifically pre- 
pared to teach high-school physics 
were graduated from colleges or 
universities in the United States. 
According to estimates based on 
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past experience, only half or about 
125 of these graduates will actually 
go into teaching. What is happen- 
ing in the teaching of physics also 
is true for chemistry, mathematics, 
and other scientific subjects. 


ENOUGH TEACHERS 


The Soviets, on the other hand, 
seeking to avoid any teacher short- 
age for their rapidly expanding 
high-school enrolment, decreed last 
fall that henceforth 80 percent of 
all university graduates of philol- 
ogy, history, geography, and biology 
faculties and not less than 60 per- 
cent of the graduates of the physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry facul- 
will be directed to work as 
teachers in the Soviet 
At the same time univer- 


ties 
ten-year 
schools. 
sity programs in education have 
been strengthened and lengthened. 

The addition of more teachers 
from the universities under the new 
program to the already existing 
body of teachers from the peda- 
gogical institutes should permit 
Soviet authorities to begin staffing 
all of their classrooms from grades 
five to ten with qualified college- 
trained teachers, and those of their 
primary schools with teachers from 
the normal schools (two years of 
college), as they have announced 
they would do. The resultant high 
level of teacher training in addi- 
tion to a student-ratio now esti- 
mated at less than 23 to 1 should 


be an important factor in maintain- 


ing a sound foundation in the sci- 
ences in Soviet secondary schools. 
Furthermore, the Soviet policy of 
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constructing large secondary schools 
—something like American union 
high schools—with boarding facili- 
ties if mecessary to accommodate 
students from rural areas, enables 
school officials to concentrate ade- 
quate laboratory facilities in large 
centers rather than dilute them 
through distribution in many small 
schools. The average American: high 
school has 200 students. Over half 
our high schools have less than 
seven teachers, and over half do not 
offer courses in physics and chemis- 
try. Large secondary schools also in- 
sure the implementation of the 
Soviet policy that specialized teach- 
ers teach specialized subjects, that 
is, a physics teacher teaches physics. 
This again is an important factor in 
the quality of training. In the 
United States, on the other hand, 
because half of the American high- 
school students are in small schools 
with small teaching staffs, only a 
fraction of the secondary-school sci- 
ence teachers teach a single science 
exclusively. 


THE NEW PHASE 

These recent innovations in the 
Soviet secondary-school program 
mark a new phase in the Soviet 
struggle to attain mass secondary 
education comparable quantitatively 
to that of the United States. Earlier, 
the primary function of the second- 
ary school was to prepare a rather 
select group of people for higher 
education. A majority of the ten- 
year school graduates heretofore 
continued their education in col- 
leges and universities. However, 
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following the recent expansion of 
the secondary-school system this 
situation has changed. 

Because the number of vacancies 
in the colleges has not expanded in 
proportion to the rapidly increasing 
number of students graduating 
from secondary schools, the admis- 
sion requirements for Soviet educa- 
tional institutions have been raised 
sharply. As a result of the keen 
competition only about 30 percent 
of the June, 1954, secondary-school 
graduates could be enrolled as full- 
time students in Soviet higher edu- 
cational institutions. 

This situation has left the regime 
with the problem of making the best 
use of the remainder of the ten- 
year school graduates who do not 
get into higher education, of train- 
ing them for or guiding them into 
nonprofessional jobs. These gradu- 
ates have not wholly acapted them- 
selves to the new situation, how- 
ever, and are causing the Soviet 
authorities no little concern. Instead 
of taking jobs right away, many 
are staying at home, preparing to 
take entrance examinations to high- 
er educational institutions the fol- 
lowing year. The tradition among 
Soviet youth that those who have 
received a secondary education 
should not work with their hands 
persists. For example, of the 
25,000 students graduating from 
Leningrad schools a year ago, only 
400 were willing to take jobs in 
factories. 

At the present stage of its de- 
velopment the Soviet economy 
needs technicians and skilled lab- 


orers. Premier Bulganin reported 
to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party on July 4, 1955, 
that the country was training a suffi- 
cient number of engineers and pro- 
fessional people for a while and 
should concentrate on training 
people for lower level jobs. This 
adjustment is taking place concur- 
rently with the changes in the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum and with 
the setting up of new technical 
schools. 

The new courses, which have 
been added to the 10-year curricu- 
lum, introduce obligatory practical 
studies of future use to students 
who enter trade or technical work 
without obtaining a higher educa- 
tion. Such innovations include sur- 
veying, diagram and graph draw- 
ing, and calculating on the abacus. 
“Practical study groups” spend their 
time on agriculture, machine con- 
struction, and _ electro-technology 
with variations in emphasis for 
urban and rural students. 

This practical study is intended 
to acquaint students with the main 
implements and methods of mech- 
anized processing, with the main 
types of power units, machine-driv- 
en implements, and the different 
mechanisms which convey and 
transform mechanical motions, tech- 
nical electric measuring instruments, 
electric motors, generators, trans- 
formers, simple telephone and radio 
apparatus, and to provide students 
with opportunities to acquire practi- 
cal ability in handling them. 

The students are now given more 
laboratory work and excursions to 
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factories and construction sites to 
see how scientific and engineering 
principles are applied in industry. 
The time for the additional courses 
is provided by the elimination of 
“nonessential” subjects in the hu- 
manities, and by further increasing 
the length of the school year. 

These new courses of training in 
the regular Soviet ten-year secondary 
schools are in addition to existing 
technical training facilities such as 
the technicums and various factory 
and trade schools, which have pro- 
duced large numbers of technically 
trained people. These training pro- 
grams also have been revised and 
improved recently and they absorb 
many of the ten-year graduates who 
do not get into higher educational 
institutions. 
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At least three general trends in 
secondary education are indicated 
by the changes adopted by the 
Soviets. First, they are increasing 
their emphasis on scientific and 
technical training which, even be- 
fore, was far more rigorous and 
prevalent than in the United States. 
Secondly, they are expanding their 
rate of high-school equivalent grad- 
uations to approximate the volume 
of United States graduations, al- 
though they still lag in proportion 
to their larger total population. 
Lastly, they are orienting their sec- 
ondary-school curriculum to one of 
greater value for training more sub- 
professional technicians and labor- 
ers, the shortage of which now con- 
stitutes a major manpower prob- 
lem for the Soviets. . 


New Educational Developments Elsewhere 


Netherlands—A new type of school, to be known as a 


“technical trade school’’ has been established at Leyden. 
It will be open to boys who are particularly gifted for 
practical work but for whom the theoretical courses of the 
ordinary technical school are too difficult. 


Brazil—Through the intermediary of the National Fed- 
eration of Educational Establishments, the headmasters of 
the private schools in the country have offered 30,000 free 
places to boys whose financial situations would otherwise 
prevent them from having a secondary education. 


Union of South Africa—Unless exceptional circum- 
stances warrant a change in plans, all new high schools 
built in the Transvaal will in the future be coeducational. 

Germany—Free schooling is being introduced gradually 
in Lower Saxony. This year only 80 percent of the former 
school fees are being charged. In 1956-57, 60 percent; 
then 40 percent and 20 percent in the following two years. 
Thus by 1959-60 no school fees will be charged. 

From International Bureau of Education Bulletin. 








A Great Deal Has Been Accomplished 


Educational Research after Fifty Years 
CARTER V. Goop 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


> 
NE measure of the maturity of 
a science is the extent to which the 
problems for investigation have 
been identified. Research has been 
- aptly characterized as the endless 
frontier or the endless horizon. Cer- 
tainly the greater the volume of re- 
search in a field the more extensive 
are the new areas identified for in- 
vestigation. 

Any review of methods used in 
the investigation of educational 
problems must include the histori- 
cal approach. In looking back over 
the decades, history of education 
was a relatively frequent require- 
ment in the early teacher-education 
programs, and the historical or phil- 
osophical thesis was popular among 
graduate students. In too many in- 
stances, both the course of instruc- 
tion and the historical thesis con- 
sisted of a mass of facts chronologi- 
cally arranged, without functional 
application to social issues or to the 
activities and problems of the pro- 
fession or institution in its setting. 
Especially during the 1920's other 
courses and tools of investigation 
made heavy claims on the attention 
of students and research workers. 
There is, however, more recent evi- 
dence to indicate that a newer type 
of history has regained some of the 
lost ground. Works produced in a 
variety of social and scientific fields 
during the 1930’s and 1940's sug- 
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gests that the newer type of histori- 
cal approach has come to be re- 
garded as an important ally of the 
scientific movement. 

As research techniques 
evolved certain developments of the 
1940's and early 1950's have pro- 
vided new or greatly improved tools 
or standards of practice for descrip- 
tive-survey studies and have’ en- 
gendered a new respect for these 
approaches to understanding or 
problem solving. Among these chal- 
lenging techniques or theoretical 
concepts are the following: 

1. The concept of trends as the 
dynamic aspects of status. 

2. Community surveys and _ studies, 
particularly in relation to the community 
school and its functions. 

3. Self surveys and action. research. 

4. Cooperative procedures in imple- 
menting the results of school and social 
surveys. 

5. Adaptability of school systems as 
related to factors in the communities 
served. 

6. Improved concepts and techniques 
of sampling. 

7. The depth questionnaire, 
depth and focused interviews. 

8. New standards of follow-up in re- 
lation to percentage returns. 


have 


and 
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9. Participant observation of behavior. 

10. Improved mechanical aids for re- 
cording. 

11. Small-group study or group-be- 
havior analysis, as based on the concepts 
of group dynamics. 

12. New theory and technique for 
content analysis of documentary ma- 
terials. 

13. Development and use of a wide 
range of educational, psychometric, and 
sociometric instruments of appraisal, in- 
cluding tests, scales, score cards, check- 
lists, and indexes. 


It is now recognized that many 
of the educational advances of the 
past half-century may be attributed 
to results obtained through the 
school-survey movement, although 
immediate improvements have not 
always come from such studies. We 
now recognize that the school sur- 
vey is not a highly objective, tech- 
nical, impersonal procedure. It has 
been suggested that the conclusions 
of survey reports are as much as 80 
percent subjective. Although the 
problem of objectivity perplexes 
survey experts and other investiga- 
tors of status problems, too great 
devotion to the scientific method 
and a too narrow conception of re- 
search should not center our atten- 
tion on things that can be enumer- 
ated or counted to the general neg- 
lect of careful observation by skill- 
ed and experienced observers and 
of logical analysis as techniques for 
study of many important problems 
covered in survey investigations. 


The descriptive-survey techniques 
are found in modern forms of fact- 
finding, such as the modern forms 
of the questionnaire and the inter- 
view, known as the depth question- 
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naire and depth interviewing. These 
approaches go beyond ‘statistical 
data and factual material into the 
area of attitudes, hidden motiva- 
tions, interests, preferences, and 
decisions, in order to identify un- 
derlying causal factors. Descriptive- 
survey studies have made free use 
of direct observation as a system- 
atic research procedure in the fields 
of education, psychology, and so- 
ciology. While many research work- 
ers and scientists have had misgiv- 
about the possibility of 
anything “‘objective’’ coming from 
the method of direct observation, it 
must be recognized that there are 
many aspects of behavior which can 
be studied satisfactorily in no other 
way. 


ings 


Interesting developments have 
taken place in a type of descriptive- 
survey study that employs the tech- 
niques of content analysis. Content 
analysis, as employed in the early 
1950's and later, has little relation 
to the earlier textbook analysis of 
the 1920’s and the. 1930's. While 
the newer type of content analysis 
is still largely counting, it is with a 
set of categories far more signifi- 
cant than anything contemplated in 
the older type of textbook analysis. 
As early as the beginning years of 
the 1940's significant questions 
were being asked with respect to 
this new type of content analysis. 
How, for example, can it be used 
to analyze propaganda in films, ra- 
dio, and print in such a way as to 
determine what is likely to produce 
given effects? 


Experimentation is concerned 
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with dynamic or causal relation- 
ships. The simple—undoubtedly 
common (also narrow)—notion is 
that there is a sort of ‘‘one-to-one”’ 
correspondence between a particular 
cause and a particular effect. Thus, 
when one end of a level is pushed 
down, the other end goes up—a 
predictable amount. Today's scien- 
tists, however, have departed from 
the simple two-variable problems. 
They attack problems involving an 
indefinitely large number of factors. 
Such approaches eventuated in 
statements of probability. With this 
type of approach, when combined 
with developments in statistical 
methods of analysis, it has been 
found possible to make useful state- 
ments of average tendencies, or 
average consequences, connected 
with expected ranges of variation. 
Life insurance, although established 
early in the 1800's, is an example 
of this approach to prediction. 


IN-BETWEEN AREA 


This great jump, however, from 
the two-variable relationship to the 
infinitely complex relationships ac- 
commodated by the concept of 
probability, leaves a large in-be- 
tween area yet to be dealt with. And 
research in the life sciences recog- 
nizes the necessity for dealing with 
a highly complex phenomena. It is 
not appropriate here to go into a 
history of progress in the life sci- 
ences but it is in order to point out 
that it is clear, as a matter of his- 
tory, that a great deal has been ac- 
complished in the life sciences by 
means of direct experimentation, 
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and often with the simple two-vari- 
able type of attack. On the other 
hand, it is well known that a great 
many problems have as yet defied 
such attacks. New research methods 
which may be used would presum- 
ably enable the worker to deal with 
a high order of interrelatedness 
among a reasonably large number 
of factors. It is possible that, with 
appropriate developments in each, a 
combination of statistical methods 
and experimentation will be found 
available to deal with the complex 
problems of the human and be- 
havioral sciences. It must always be 
borne in mind, however, that, in 
the thinking of some who are quali- 
fied to judge, the usual concepts of 
causation are grossly oversimplified. 

During the 1920’s and 1930's, 
workers in education and in educa- 
tional psychology were overly opti- 
mistic in their expectations that 
most of their major problems of 
teaching and learning would be 
solved through the experimental 
methods; in particular, the goals 
set for group experimentation were 
too high for realization. During the 
latter part of the 1930’s and the 
1940's, and especially in the early 
1950’s research workers in educa- 
tion, psychology, and other social 
fields have come increasingly to 
recognize that a balanced program 
of research methodology is neces- 
sary for solving our major prob- 
lems. 

During the past two decades case 
and clinical study has developed 
extensively as a promising technique 
of investigation and therapy, al- 
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though there were earlier applica- 
tions of this approach to the field 
of education and especially to psy- 
chology and sociology. Although 
more easily administered quantita- 
tive techniques have tended to re- 
place case-study techniques in cer- 
tain areas of investigation, espec- 
ially when prediction must be made 
quickly for a large number of in- 
dividuals, case-study materials will 
continue to serve as a valuable and 
even indispensable supplement to 
the techniques of other methods, 
and especially of statistics, for pur- 
poses of prediction. A good illus- 
tration is the procedure of life-in- 
surance companies in supplementing 
their actuarial tables by a medical 
examination (a case approach). 
The statistician and case-study 
worker may profit by borrowing 
from each other rather than by 
quarreling over the merits of their 
respective techniques. Careful study 
is needed to determine the most 
fruitful way in which these meth- 
ods may be used to supplement and 
complement each other. 


SEVERAL TERMS USED 


Several terms have been employ- 
ed to label the use of group dy- 
namics and related concepts in the 
implementation of research find- 
ings, including action research, edu- 
cational engineering, and opera- 
tional research. The social psychol- 
ogy of action-research programs is 
based on the concept of bringing 
about change step-by-step through 
group participation. Identification 
of staff members of a school sys- 
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tem or of participating members 
from other groups with a particu- 
lar investigational project is one of 
the strongest forces for applying in 
practice the results of research. 
Certainly scientists and scholars 
have a grave responsibility to re- 
port their studies, to apply their 
knowledge to the crucial problems 
of society, and to use their wisdom 
for the benefit of mankind. It is 
high time that these social respon- 
sibilities of scientists and of re- 
search workers be recognized and 
accepted. Emphasis on material pro- 
duction and on the instruments of 
war has led to partial neglect of 
problems of human welfare, health, 
domestic life, and education, with 
the biological and social sciences 
starved in deference to the more 
immediate profitable physical and 
chemical sciences. Wars and eco- 
nomic crises have shown that sci- 
ence can be used for destructive and 
wasteful purposes rather than for 
progressive improvement of the 
conditions of life. Since science and 
research are determining factors in 
the destiny of mankind, a social 
policy for science must be formu- 
lated to guarantee that such knowl- 
edge will be used for the welfare 
of society. The problems and proj- 
ects of today (especially the re- 
search in atomic energy), together 
with the present world scene, pre- 
sent sober testimony that on the 
proper relation of science, technol- 
ogy, philosophy, education, and so- 
ciety depend the welfare and even 
the very existence of science, social 
institutions, and mankind. + 





Some Wanted to; Some Had No O pinion 


Who Does Not Go To College? 


In Crucial Questions about Higher Education 


on a study made in New York 
State to provide information for the 
development of higher education in 
the state, much attention has been 
given to students who are continu- 
ing their education following grad- 
uation from high school. Equally 
important to the general welfare of 
the state are the many young people 
who, having the ability to pursue 
higher education successfully, do 
not do so. A report on these 
young people reveals significant in- 
formation. 

Of the total of 10,830 graduates 
covered by this study who did not 
continue education full-time, 42 
percent were boys and 58 percent 
were girls. Quite likely, some— 
especially boys entering military ser- 
vice shortly after graduation from 
high school—may resume later. 

Who of these 10,830 could have 
made the grade? It is a relatively 
safe assumption that of these 10,830 
noncontinuing graduates, those 
with 1.Q.’s of at least 110, and 
those in the upper half of their 
classes (largely the same persons) 
could have won admission to some 
college. This number also includes 
some who should not be encour- 
aged to study beyond high school. 
There were 3214 (30 percent) who 
had 1.Q.’s of 110 and over; 888 
were 120 I.Q. and above; and 145 
had 1.Q.’s of 130 or higher. These 
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3214 potential college students were 
distributed by I.Q.’s as follows: 
1.Q. 130 and over 5 percent 
SAD 120429 >| 02... 23 percent 
1.Q. 110-119 .....72 percent 

Shown another way, these fig- 
ures are more revealing: 18 percent 
of graduates with 1.Q.’s of 130 or 
over did not continue their educa- 
tion; nor did 28 percent of those 
with 1.Q.’s between 120 and 129; 
and 43 percent between 110 and 
119. 


THEIR INTEREST 

This study also was interested in 
finding out how many of these 
graduates wanted to continue. Grad- 
uates (9928 out of 10,830) an- 
swered a number of questions which 
classified them according to their 
interest, or lack of it, in further 
education. Because colleges take in- 
to account both ability (as shown 
in I.Q. scores) and high-school 
achievement (as shown by rank in 
graduating classes) in considering 
qualifications for admission, grad- 
uates are classified according to 
these factors. About two-thirds of 
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WHO DOES 


the 3214 graduates with I.Q.’s of 
110 and above were interested in 
more education. With respect to 
rank in the graduating class, 23 per- 
cent of the highest tenth did not 
plan on further education; nor did 
31 percent of the highest quarter; 
and 40 percent of the upper half. 
All of these students were lost, at 
least for the present, to a better 
prepared segment of our manpower 
reserves. Yet of the 4114 upper- 
half ranking graduates who did not 
continue their education, 1958 (43 
percent) answered questions that 
indicated their desire for more edu- 
cation. 


DECIDING FACTORS 
There are many factors, in addi- 
tion to academic ability and achieve- 


ment, which play a part in deter- 
mining whether or not a_high- 
school graduate continues his edu- 


cation. These include the educa- 
tional attainment of parents, the 
ambition of parents for their chil- 
dren’s further education, the fam- 
ily’s income and need for financial 
support from the children, the pref- 
erence of some young people for 
obtaining a job rather than con- 
tinuing in school, the influence of 
adolescent friends on each other, 
military service interfering with 
plans after high-school graduation, 
and the kinds of jobs that happen 
to be available. Most of the 10,830 
who stopped after high school an- 
swered questions which illuminate 
these factors. We will contrast the 
responses of those who wanted 
more education with those satisfied 
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with graduation from high school. 
Forty percent of the youths con- 
tinuing their education were chil- 
dren of men who had some educa- 
tion of their own beyond high 
school; 24 percent were children of 
college graduates. In contrast, only 
13 percent of youths #o¢ continuing 
their education were children of 
fathers with some education beyond 
high school; only about 5 percent 
were children of college graduates. 
The influence of young people 
on each other may be one of the 
factors that helps them decide 
whether or not to continue their 
education. Of 4508 interested in 
attending college, 33 percent said 
most of their friends were continu- 
ing; whereas, of 5547 who did not 
desire to attend college, only 17 
percent said most of their friends 
would continue their education. 


MILITARY SERVICE 

Military service loomed over the 
horizon for 23 percent of the 4866 
young men who wanted to continue 
their education and for 21 percent 
of the 5964 who did not. Since no 
significant difference between the 
groups appeared, it is evident that 
impending military service did not 
shape the decision of graduates 
against continuing. 

These high-school graduates who 
were not continuing education were 
asked if they were glad to be 
through. Eight percent of those 
(4866) who wanted to continue 
said “yes’—a slight contradiction, 
unless they meant they were glad 


to be through with high school and 
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hoped to go to college. However, 
only 33 percent of the 5964 who 
did not desire to continue said they 
were glad to be through. This in- 
dicates that an interest in continued 
education possibly could have been 
stirred for the nearly 4000 youth 
who were not necessarily happy 
that they were through with high 
school. 

Approximately the same kind of 
work attracts both groups of non- 
continuing graduates—those who 
did and those who did not want 
further education. About 40 per- 
cent of the jobs to which they go 
are classified as business, 11 per- 
cent as industrial, and 3 percent 
food service. The remaining jobs 
fall into many different categories 
in small percentage groups. 

Of the 10,830 noncontinuing 
group, 5733 reported on their 
parents’ desires as to whether they 
should continue. In this group 94 
percent of boys and 82 percent of 
girls reported that their parents 
were interested in having them con- 
tinue their education. 


ECONOMIC REASONS 


It is questionable whether young 
people know accurately the extent 
to which their families need finan- 
cial support which the son or 
daughter might provide. Neverthe- 
less, 23 percent of these 10,830 
graduates stated that their financial 
support was required by their par- 
ents. 

Family income was studied and 
reported on for the 13,855 high- 
school graduates, all of whom are 


considered acceptable potential col- 
lege students. The differences in 
income levels among these groups 
is striking. The group attending 
four-year colleges contained six 
times as large a proportion of fam- 
ily incomes over $8000 as the group 
who wanted to attend college but 
did not. The second group con- 
tained one and one-half times as 
large a proportion of family in- 
comes under $4000 as the first 
group. There is a contrast also in 
income of the young people at- 
tending two-year and four-year col- 
leges. But the two-year college 
group comes from a higher eco- 
nomic level than students who did 
not go to college. These figures 
indicate the serious damage done to 
the ambitions of youth who desire 
higher education whenever the eco- 
nomic barrier is raised by increases 
in charges levied directly against 
students. The evidence suggests a 
need for lowering the economic 
barrier by providing more oppor- 
tunities for students to attend col- 
lege while living at home, by re- 
ducing the amount of tuition and 
fees charged, and by providing 
more scholarship grants to stu- 
dents. 

Graduates answered a question 
as to whether they would continue 
their education if they could afford 
to do so. Of 1382 who said “yes” 
(all were acceptable potential stu- 
dents), 64 percent reported family 
incomes under $4000; 34 percent 
had incomes between $4000 and 
$7999; only 2 percent had in- 
comes of $8000 and over. + 





Mere Comprehension Is Not Enough 


The Construction and Use of Informal 
Interpretation Checks 


DANIEL S. DRAMER 
In The High School Journal 


HE student who can read the 
words but does not understand their 
meaning, sits—he usually picks a 
rear seat—in every classroom. We 
refer to the youngster who knows 
the answer to, “What did Ulysses 
tell the Cyclops his name was?” 
but who stares blandly when 
queried as to why the Greek leader 
answered as he did. This is the 
student who can “read’’ but not 
interpret. And if reading is some- 
thing more than “deciphering the 
little black squiggles on the white 
page,’ we can say that this young- 
ster cannot read. If reading is the 
act of personally recreating the au- 
thor’s thoughts and emotions, we 
must train students to get the im- 
plied thought, the veiled allusion, 
the feelings that are only hinted at: 
in short, to interpret. 


TEACH AWARENESS 


Whether or not interpretation can 
be taught is a moot point, but it can 
be learned, and teachers can help 
that learning. We can help by ask- 
ing systematic interpretation ques- 
tions about every selection read. 
The students’ awareness that they 
will be asked questions of a cer- 
tain type about every selection di- 
rects their reading. If they know 
they will surely be asked to give the 
author’s purpose for writing the 
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piece they will surely read to find 
that purpose. And most of the time 
they will find it! 

Among the discrete subskills that 
make up “interpretation” are these: 

1. The ability to interpret figures of 
speech (metaphorical language). 

2. The ability to infer conclusions 
and predict outcomes from a series of 
details leading up to them. 

3. The ability to infer the author's 
implied meanings, especially his central 
thought, point of view, and purpose 
when they are not explicitly stated. 

4. The ability to determine the au- 
thor’s mood and tone. 


In explaining to our students the 
subskills inventoried above we must 
ask them to bear in mind that mas- 
tery of these four abilities does not 
assure their being good readers. 
These are merely some of the skills 
used in the meaningful interpreta- 
tion of literature. And in explain- 
ing these desirable skills the teacher 
will find it necessary to illustrate 
with good examples. However, each 
comprehension exercise based on 
the skills, is, in itself, an effective 
learning device. 
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The first skill, interpreting fig- 
urative speech, is a former standby 
that has fallen into disrepute. A 
favorite exercise in English class- 
rooms gone-by was for students to 
list all the metaphors of a selection 
in one column, the similes in an- 
other. This practice was branded 
archaic and detrimental to literary 
appreciation. And perhaps it was. 
But in eliminating the abuses of 
this drill on figurative language we 
may have “thrown out the baby 
with the bath.” It is not important 
for a student to be able to differen- 
tiate between simile and metaphor, 
or even to be familiar with the 
terms. But it is vitally important for 
him to be able to recognize that 
when an author speaks of ‘a punch 
like an atomic explosion,’”’ he’s not 


referring to a boxing glove filled 


with fissionable material. 


THE TEST QUESTION 

Questions about imagery must be 
recognition-type rather than recall 
questions. The figure of speech 
must be quoted in the test question. 
Students should not be expected to 
recall the answer to the question, 
“To what did the author compare 
the roots of the tree?” It is, how- 
ever, perfectly reasonable to phrase 
the question as follows: 

In likening the roots of the trees in 
the swamp to, “an arrested snake, black 
and dull, writhing and motionless,” 
Conrad implied that it was: a) very 


long; b) very thick; c) eerie; d) poi- 
sonous. 


The second skill, the ability to 
predict outcomes and reach conclu- 
sions is too often demanded of stu- 
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dents only on tests of selections 
pregnant with such implications. 
Has any English class ever read 
Stevenson's Markheim in which all 
events, all dialogue, all characteri- 
zation fairly shout, ‘‘Murder,” 
without an exercise in predicting 
what was going to happen next? 
But all stories have endings; good 
readers predict endings; we want 
our students to predict endings. 

The third skill, the determination 
of implied central thoughts is es- 
pecially adaptable to the question 
technique of having the pupil indi- 
cate these alternatives in a multiple- 
choice test that are true but incom- 
plete, partially or wholly incorrect, 
and indicative of the 
thought: 

a) Captain Ahab was obsessed with 
the desire to destroy Moby Dick in 
revenge for the whale’s taking off one 
of the captain’s legs. 

b) Moby Dick is Ishmael’s narra- 
tive of a whaling voyage that ended dis- 
asterously when the whale turns on 
his hunters and destroys them. 

c) As the story proceeds the reader’s 
sympathy turns from the whalers to 
Moby Dick as it becomes apparent that 
the hunters are cruel, vengeful men 
crazed by their desire to kill a dumb 
brute who tries only to defend himself. 

d) Captain Ahab and his crew are 
killed while attempting to rid the 
world of a vicious killer who proves 
himself the enemy of humanity by at- 


tacking all men who invade his ocean 
domain. 


Questions based on the last sub- 
skill, ability to infer the author's 
mood, are best limited to selections 
patently loaded with that factor. 
Multiple-choice questions that offer 
a variety of contextual situations of 
which only one reflects the true 


central 
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tone of the selection are easily de- 
vised: 

Which of the following statements 
best portrays Mark Twain's attitude to- 
ward the customs, values, and institu- 
tions of chivalry described in A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court? 

a) Mark Twain feels modern readers 
would do well to follow a similar 
knightly code. 

b) He feels that although some 
chivalric values were ridiculous by pres- 
ent-day standards, there are many others 
that moderns would do well to follow. 

c) Contempt is his general feeling to- 
ward them. 

d) We have retained many of the 
better ones that fit in with modern 
standards, and discarded many of those 
that no longer apply. 

Interpretation questions of these 
general types can be much more 
than a check useful for revealing 
whether or not a student has read 
an assigned selection. Though they 
do not provide a consistently valid 
estimate of what they purport to 
measure, when enough of them are 
employed over a _ long-enough 
period of time, they become in- 
creasingly meaningful. A pupil who 
uniformly misses questions based 
on one discrete skill is very prob- 
ably deficient in that area. Textbook 
writers who make up end-of-selec- 
tion tests and classroom teachers 
who make up their own tests fre- 
quently derive all their questions 
from material inherent in the selec- 
tion. Thus we have a preponder- 
ance of “how-many’” and “how- 


pS ae student, 
of language: “If you say the military forces arm people, 
shouldn’t you say that the schools brain them?'’—From 
Quote. 
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long’ questions, such as How man) 
hours did it take Lindbergh to fly 
to Paris? but a dearth of “why” 
questions, such as In u hat way did 
Colonel flight help 
America air-minded? Many 
students “wise up’ to the fact that 
certain books always ask the first 
type of question. These youngsters 
bend their entire reading effort to 
spotting and remembering num- 
bers and similar minutiae. Who 
can blame them when the prob- 
ability of their being asked, How 
many spirits did Ebenezer Scrooge 
see? far outweighs their chances of 
being asked, Why was Scrooge 
shown the Ghost of Christmas Past? 
Of Christmas Present? Of Christ- 


mas Yet to Come? 


Li nd h é rgh 5 


make 


Do we propose doing away with 
straight-comprehension questions? 
Not at all. They prevent the stu- 
dents’ skimming for generalizations 
and ignoring the details. But let us 
keep our perspective. We are try- 
ing to teach reading—a skill. 

Ordinary comprehension quizzes 
reveal only that a pupil is weak in 
understanding written material. Sys- 
tematic interpretation checks reveal 
the specific nature and magnitude 
of each youngster’s shortcomings. 
Since remedial work based on the 
tests would present similar ma- 
terials in much the same situation, 
the questions are, in themselves, a 
teaching device. * 


pondering the inconsistency 





Don’t Brand a Boy for Life 


Step Lightly 


THOMAS DIAMOND 


In School Shop 


he we have a thief in our 


midst? This is a question that arises 
occasionally to disturb the even 
tenor of life in the school shop. A 
small tool disappears, much to the 
annoyance of the meticulous teach- 
er who looks on such occurrences 
as a reflection on his more or less 
effective shop organization. And the 
important question arises, “What 
happened to it?” 

There is always the possibility 
that this bright and shiny gadget 
might have been so attractive to a 
youngster that he could not resist 
the temptation to appropriate it. 
The lad had no particular use for 
it, but it was something which he 
felt would make an attractive addi- 
tion to the pile of junk he was 
hoarding at home. The youngster 
is not malicious and would scorn 
the idea of taking anything of value 
belonging to one of his fellow pu- 
pils. It was merely the acquisitive 
instinct possessed by most people, 
which motivated him into taking 
what he felt belonged to no one in 
particular. 

On the other hand there is al- 
ways a chance that the tool may 
have found its way into the school 
furnace in a bunch of shavings. Or 
it may have been dropped acci- 
dentally into the scrap bin. 

Because of these uncertainties, it 
behooves the teacher to step: lightly 
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when he is endeavoring to locate 
the rnissing article. He may indicate 
quietly that a tool is missing and 
that he would appreciate the help 
of the pupils in finding it. How- 
ever, it is poor policy to berate the 
whole class in an effort to scare 
someone into replacing it. This 
antagonizes those who may be in- 
nocent and merely stiffens the at- 
titude of the culprit, if one of the 
pupils happens to be responsible for 
the loss. 

If, in the search for the article, 
it becomes evident that a certain 
pupil has taken it, the wise teacher 
avoids embarrassing the youth by 
making a horrible example of him 
before the class. Rather does he talk 
to the boy privately, with the idea 
of impressing on him that the good 
citizen respects public property. 
Who knows but the boy may be a 
credit to his community some day, 
and it would be unfortunate if his 
youthful thoughtlessness were gen- 
erally known. When that day comes 
the mature man will always look 
back on the teacher as a man of 
understanding, and one who used 
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good judgment in dealing with a 
boy’s momentary departure from the 
customary procedure followed by 
desirable citizens. 

And what boy has not appropri- 
ated something that belonged to 
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They are all good kids, and the 
teacher can help them become good 
adults if he shields them from pub- 
lic blame, if and when they momen- 
tarily wander from the straight and 
narrow path. As Robert Burns says, 


someone else? It may have been 
apples, melons, or some similar 
commodity. In few of these cases 
was the act perpetrated by a boy 
who was considered a thief. 

Let us be charitable therefore. 
Most boys react more acceptably to 
reason than to public accusation. 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman: 

Though they may gang a kennin’ 
wrang, 

To step aside is human. 


What Is Education? 


@ Education does not mean teaching people what they do 
not know. It means teaching them to behave as they do 
not behave. . . . It is a painful, continual, and difficult work 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by pre- 
cept, and by praise, but above all—by example.—John 


Ruskin. 


@ Education which is simply intellectual taxidermy—the 
scooping out of the mind and the stuffing in of facts—is 
worthless. The human mind is not a deep-freeze for storage 
but a forge for production; it must be supplied with fuel, 
fired, and properly shaped.—Fr. William A. Donaghy. 


@ The world started going to smash about the time it 
abandoned the hand-cranked ice-cream freezer, the finest 
device ever invented for teaching youth that work had its 
rewards.—From the Cleveland News. 


@ The Boston School Committee recently directed that the 
following commandments be read biweekly to pupils in 
Grades 7 to 12: 1. Don’t let your parents down; they've 
brought you up. 2. Stop and think before you drink. 3. Be 
smart, obey. You'll give orders yourself someday. 4. Ditch 
dirty thoughts fast or they'll ditch you. 5. Show-off driving 
is juvenile. Don’t act your age. 6. Pick the right friends to 
be picked for a friend. 7. Choose a date fit for a mate. 8. 
Don’t go steady unless you're ready. 9. Love God and 
neighbor. 10. Live carefully. The soul you save may be 
your own. 





Deficiencies in Present-Day Culture 


The Meaning of Disorder among Youth 


HowarpD LANE 


In Education 


) een. AGER” has become the 
journalistic equal of “hoodlum, 
gangster, junior public enemy.” 
This stereotype makes less sense 
than to attribute common character- 
istics to people in their thirties, or 
sixties. Knowing this in their bones 
numerous youth are resentfully 
playing the role assigned them. The 
fact of increased discontent and 
disorder among our near-adult 
population is clearly established. 
Thus far America’s response to it 
is one of anger, threatened reprisals, 
loud calls for more restriction, re- 
pressions, punishment, and varieties 
of lolly-poppy youth programs. Cur- 
rent research and sober reflection 
show clearly that disorder and dis- 
content have not been diminished 
by them. 

Disorder among people is the 
fever of social illness. The extent 
of disorder and degradation among 
people is the measure of unfitness 
of conditions for those people. The 
“pad-man”’ explanation of disorder 
has been discredited. Nonetheless 
many earnest citizens plead for 
more clinics and expert diagnosti- 
cians to correct disorderly individ- 
uals. These individuals do need 
diagnosis and help, but to expect to 
reduce public disorder by treating 
the disorderly individual makes no 
more sense than to expect to stem 
a typhoid epidemic merely by treat- 
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ing the ill. Many a_ high-school 
principal has hopefully banished 
male factors to find no subsequent 
improvement in the orderliness of 
his school. 


THE REASONS 
What then may we hypothesize 
as causes of disorder among our 
youth? The human personality, as 
well as the body, is subject to mal- 
nutrition. Lacking essential nu- 
trients and conditions for growth, 
the personality develops crookedly. 
The greater number of malnourish- 
ed personalities become dull. These 
cause us little trouble. Others be- 
come neurotic. They don’t think 
straight, are undependable and un- 
predictable, but are bothersome 
principally to their families and 
immediate neighbors. A_ smaller 
portion of malnourished become 
aggressive. They strike out, rarely 
back, in response to deprivation. 
These are the disorderly ones. 

But, to expect to reduce disorder 
by centering attention on these 
aggressive individuals only is as silly 
and hopeless as to expect a dentist 
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to correct the malnutrition of a 
child’s body by filling his decayed 
teeth. The teeth should be filled, 
disorderly persons must be helped; 
neither provide the nutrition the 
lack of which makes the treatment 
necessary. 


OUR CULTURE 

Every human being is the prod- 
uct of his culture. We believe that 
our present-day culture has serious 
deficiencies which result in the rear- 
ing of an alarming number of de- 
linquent personalities. It lacks space 
and circumstances for children to 
be children. The regimented play- 
ground cannot replace the open 
field, the vacant lot. Where and 
when can youth today be with their 
friends? In the late hours they seek 


the time and opportunity .o be with 
pals and free from adult monitor- 
ing. Today’s youth have grown up 
in an atmosphere of violence and 


threats of violence. Even in his 
own living room today’s teen-ager 
can sit any evening and watch 
numerous persons 
death. 

We believe that a significant 
cause of difficulty among youth is 
to be found in the current emphasis 
on ‘being better than.’’ The corner 
lot games in which youngsters 
managed their own fun have been 
displaced by highly organized 
leagues managed by grown men. 
Games originally developed for 
children to play for fun have be- 
come. public spectacles. Adulation 
and disproportionate acclaim of the 
highly and rarely talented impel 
1956 
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some youngsters to move along the 
straightest line to the basic motive 
of defeating and indulge in raw 
violence. 

We who presume to educate must 
hasten to examine the real effects of 
the huge high school. This writer 
has a hunch that careful study 
would reveal a principle about like 
this: once the optimum number in 
a social group is reached the amount 
of social in the 
ratio of the square of the number 
of persons in the group. Numerous 
policemen are assigned to cover 


friction increases 


the vicinity of the world series, not 
in anticipation of disorderly people, 
but because an abnormal number 
of persons will be in one place at 
one time. The huge high school re- 
quires excessive regimentation. Up 
one stairs, down another! Keep to 
the right! Bring a statement from 
your physician; we can't accept your 
word! Be on time! At the stage of 
development when regimentation is 
most irksome, adolescence, 
the developing personality is most 
urgently seeking the answer to the 
question, ““Who and what am I,” 
our society in its oversized high 
school is most excessively prescrip- 
tive, least tolerant of uniqueness. 


when 


THEIR OWN PLACE 


Our culture has little use for the 
young. And everyone needs to be 
valued. If adults expect to foster 
the development of values in grow- 
ing boys and girls they must ac- 
cept the validity of the values of 
the young. When we reject the 
music of Nat King Cole we dis- 
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qualify ourselves for inspiring in- 
terest in Bach and Beethoven. It’s 
a sad fact that so many youngsters 
are forced to reject the values of 
their teachers and parents in order 
to maintain the essential respect for 
their own. 

Having ‘put away childish 
things” adults tend to be intolerant 
of normal adolescent behavior. For 
example, the horse-play of a few 
youngsters is normally quite upset- 
ting to middle-aged folk who wish 
to visit, or doze, or enjoy TV in 
the same room. The safe and neces- 
sary manifestations of puppy love 
are disdained as silly and young 
couples are driven away from the 
tempering influence of others to be- 
come sex-problems. 


IT’S ILLEGAL 


The basic need for zestful exper- 
ience is particularly urgent during 


adolescence. “For kicks” is ade- 
quate reason for an activity. The 
hot-rod set seeks the same goals 
sought by their grandfather on 
bronchos. Today it’s becoming in- 
creasingly illegal to be young. De- 
spite being stronger and more vig- 
orous and as acute mentally as their 
elders the young are kept in a social 
deep-freeze being subjected to vast 
varieties of circuses as substitute for 
the bread of real worth. 

We have been dismayed at proc- 
lamations from high places that 
the young will be conquered by in- 
creased reprisals. Allowances, keys 
to the car can be withheld. The 
teacher can give low marks, with- 
hold credit. The young can com- 


mit no greater offense than to return 
in kind. Yet vital human beings ac- 
cept challenges. The young do not 
accept unequal distribution of pow- 
er. They must use indirection in 
response to it. In some this indi- 
rection takes violent forms. 

We offer a few suggestions for 
diminishing the amount and des- 
tructiveness of their disorder. 

1. Increased tolerance for varie- 
ties of behavior. Youngsters need 
standing as well as understanding. 

2. Include young people in plan- 
ning and management of enterprises 
set up to serve them. 

3. Provide adequate space and 
time for young people to be with 
their friends, and to behave freely 
as young people. 

4. Minimize competitive activi- 
ties. Sponsor activities in which all 
participants can achieve satisfaction. 
We see no evidence that wide- 
spread sports programs diminish 
disorderliness. 

5. Study and correct administra- 
tive practices in schools to, reduce 
the vast amount of rejection now 
practiced under a variety of names. 

6. Organize community activities 
to increase satisfying contact be- 
tween grown-ups and youngsters. 

7. Maintain perspective on the 
incidence of disorderliness. The do- 
ings of a few bad bad boys reported 
in the metropolitan press can appear 
to be a dangerous invasion. How 
many acts of vandalism have you 
seen this week? 

8. Restore youth to citizenship 
and valued community member- 
ship. e 





We Listen Nearly Half the Day 


He Who Has Ears 


RALPH G. NICHOLS 


In NEA Journal 


we American education today 
there is an awakening to the im- 
portance of listening comprehen- 
sion. Recently published language- 
arts textbooks, almost without ex- 
ception, include chapters devoted to 
listening, a term which technically 
refers to hearing, understanding, 
and remembering. Their writers 
tend to agree, essentially, on five 
things, (1) most of us are poor 
listeners; (2) with training we 


could easily improve our perform- 
ance; (3) schools definitely should 
provide such training; (4) to be 


an effective listener one must al- 
ways be active and dynamic; (5) 
the effective listener is sure to be 
richly rewarded. 

In view of present attention to 
the improvement of listening com- 
prehension, we wonder why this 
medium of learning has not always 
been a central concern of education, 
particularly since we devote much 
more time to listening than to read- 
ing. Certainly educators should 
have been alerted when the 1923 
studies of H. E. Jones at Harvard 
indicated that college freshmen lis- 
ten with only 25 or 30 percent effi- 
ciency. It would appear that three 
very general but false assumptions 
have delayed the development of 
training programs. 

The first is that intelligence is 
the predominant factor in efficient 
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listening, and that since a teacher 
cannot raise a youngster’s intelli- 
gence, there is little point in worry- 
ing about his listening ability. The 
fact is that there is only .55 correla- 
tion between the two attributes 
when verbal factors are included in 
the measuring instruments; when 
the influence of these verbal fac- 
tors is controlled, the correlation 
drops to .22. A second assumption, 
that poor listening is largely a mat- 
ter of poor hearing, is patently 
false. Only 6 percent of our school 
population suffer hearing disabili- 
ties, and only up to 3 percent 
have disabilities severe enough to 
handicap them in a classroom sit- 
uation. The third assumption is 
that the things we hear have little 
influence on us anyhow—that only 
the things we read are really im- 
portant. A recent study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota of the relation- 
ship between reading proficiency 
and scholastic achievement produced 
a correlation of .37; and between 
listening proficiency and scholastic 
achievement, a correlation of .41. 
Furthermore, after the last presi- 
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dential election, the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michi- 
gan found that 58 percent of the 
public’s political information came 
from radio and television; only 27 
percent came from newspapers and 
magazines. In other words, people 
primarily used their ears. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Today more than 40 graduate- 
level research projects are being 
carried on in an attempt to discover 
how listening ability can be im- 
proved. Nearly a dozen doctoral 
dissertations have already shown 
that improvement in performance 
will be statistically significant if 
the core of the training consists of 
motivated practice in listening to 
short instructional talks with a com- 
prehension test following each pre- 
sentation. 

Content of the talks should be 
primarily expository, the difficulty 
level should be graduated, and each 
student’s comprehension scores 
should be reported back to him as 
soon as possible. 

Motivated practice may rely on 
face-to-face talks or on recorded 
ones. But in all cases practice should 
be supplemented with discussion 
revealing the difference between 
good and bad listening habits. 

Our 10 “worst’’ listening habits 
have been identified. They are: 

1. Calling the subject uninter- 
esting. 

2. Criticizing the speaker’s de- 
livery. 

3. Getting 


overstimulated by 
some point within the speech. 
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4. Listening only for facts. 

5. Trying to take all notes in 
outline form. 

6. Faking attention to the speak- 
er. 

7. Tolerating or creating distrac- 
tions. 

8. Avoiding difficult expository 
material. 

9. Letting emotion-laden words 
arouse personal antagonism. 

10. Wasting the advantage of 
thought speed over speech speed. 

If successful, listening training 
should replace these bad habits 
with good ones. The whole task can 
be greatly simplified if listeners will 
accept and be guided by four cen- 
tral principles. 

1. The listener, not the speaker, 
is primarily responsible for any 
learning which mav take place. Efhi- 
cient listening is anything but re- 
laxed and easy; it is hard work. 
The receiver who indulges in 
thoughts about the dryness of the 
topic or the ineptness of the speak- 
er cannot fully assume his own 
responsibilities. For effective com- 
munication, he must invest real 
energy in attempting to grasp 
each fact or idea he feels may be 
of future use to him. 

2. A speaker's point must be 
fully understood before it can be 
accurately judged. Learners should 
be continually urged to withhold 
evaluation until comprehension is 
complete. All too frequently, stu- 
dents have been advised to be 
“critical listeners,” and have in- 
ferred that they are to examine criti- 
cally and judge each sentence or 
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brief passage as it is being pre- 
sented. Such procedure results in 
faulty analysis, snap judgments, im- 
peded learning. When the speech 
being heard is instructional, we 
must withhold judgment until we 
have fully comprehended the en- 
tire message. 

3. The contribution of note-tak- 
ing to efficient listening depends on 
the utilization of the notes taken. 
Note-taking may help the learner 
or it may itself become a distrac- 
tion. There is nothing scholarly in 
the mere acquirement of notes; the 
real issue is one of use. Brief, mean- 
ingful records of those points 


which can be quickly interpreted in 
moments of later review definitely 
reinforce learning. However, if we 
must waste considerable time try- 


ing to read meaning into the com- 
plex notes we have written, the 
whole effort is a bad investment. 

No one note-taking system will 
serve all purposes; we must adjust 
to each different talk we hear. The 
construction of the speech must al- 
ways determine our choice, and un- 
til our selection is made, it is best 
to take no notes at all. Once select- 
ed, each “system” furthers a bit the 
learner's ability to differentiate 
among statements of fact, inference, 
and judgment. 

4. Sustained attention to oral dis- 
course depends on the listener's con- 
tinued mental manipulation of its 
content. Whereas the typical lecture 
is given at about 100 words per 
minute, most students normally 
thirk at a pace four or five times 
that fast. This rate differential 
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tends to encourage embarkation on 
mental tangents, in spite of the fact 
that listening demands staying ‘on 
track’’ with the speaker. 

Sustained attention seems com- 
pletely dependent on the listener's 
continuous mental manipulation of 
items composing the content of the 
speech. To achieve this mental man- 
ipulation, one needs four technics: 
(1) mental anticipation of each of 
the speaker's points; (2) identifica- 
tion of the materials used to sup- 
port. each point; (3) mental re- 
capitulation of points already de- 
veloped; and (4) an occasional 
search for implied meanings. These 
mental activities constitute concen- 
tration. They permit a reconciliation 
of thought speed and speech speed. 
They convert what would other- 
wise be a handicap into an asset. 

Those educators who decide to 
employ the above principles will 
quickly devise assignments and ex- 
ercises designed to develop them. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
the teaching of listening. It is 
taught much as any language art is 
taught. 

Every teacher of every subject 
from first grade through college 
might well subject each class he 
teaches to a challenging listening 
experience at least once each week. 
The experience may be brief, but 
should always be followed with a 
comprehension check and an early 
report to each student of his per- 
formance level. Such a program 
could not help but give a tremen- 
dous boost to the whole learning 
process. * 





How Do You Rate? 


Good Teaching as Seen by Junior- 
High-School Pupils 


SISTER M. THEOPHANE and ARLENE RASOR 
In The School Review 


on this age of measurement, 
evaluation, and guidance, teachers 
are made conscious of the effective- 
ness of their teaching by the out- 
comes of standardized achievement 
tests, rating scales, and inventories. 
Hand in hand with these appraisals 
of their students’ work go appraisals 
of the teachers’ work by the pupils. 
From the pupils, the consumers of 
their methods and the victims of 
their mannerisms, teachers are hon- 
estly seeking ratings, appraisals, and 
constructive criticism. 

A study made recently by the au- 
thors among 400 junior-high-school 
students in Bexar County, Texas, 
had for its purpose the discovery 
of what pupils really like about 
their teachers, in the hope that this 
phase of adolescent thinking would 
yield suggestions which would be 
helpful to all teachers, and espec- 
ially to beginning teachers. 

These pupils were given a blank 
sheet of paper and instructed to 
describe the characteristics or quali- 
fications of the one teacher, of all 
teachers they had had since entering 
school, whom they liked best. 
Twenty minutes were allowed for 
the writing, after which the pupils 
folded their papers and placed 
them, unsigned, on the teacher's 
desk. 

The 400 statements first were ex- 
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amined to discover the qualities 
most frequently mentioned. Granted 
that the descriptive phrases were not 
identically expressed, there was 
enough similarity so that ten traits 
which seemed to predominate in the 
thinking of these pupils could be 
selected. 

The first. of these is “clear ex- 
planations” and indicates that pu- 
pils apparently like teachers in 
proportion to their ability to “put 
over” the material. “I like the 
teacher who will explain new ma- 
terial carefully and who will see 
that the class understands before 
starting to drill,” was the way this 
was expressed by one pupil. 

If ability to give clear explana- 
tions is the outstanding trait in the 
minds of pupils, our teacher-educa- 
tion institutions have something on 
which to work. A teacher's method 
may condition his ability to explain, 
but knowledge of the subject is a 
prerequisite to method. Assuming 
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that student teachers are interested 
in making the best possible prep- 
aration for teaching, here is a fertile 
field for cooperation between the 
faculties of the various academic 
areas and the teacher-education fac- 
ulty. 

“Good discipline” was ranked 
second in order of frequency in 
students’ appraisals. “I like the 
teacher who enjoys fun in _ its 
place,” said one pupil, “but I like 
for him to be strict during class so 
we can learn something.” Pupils 
seem to sense the value of order 
and the feeling of security which 
are inseparable from a well-ordered 
classroom. This also is significant 
in the training of teachers. They 
can be given the correct concept of 
discipline and can be shown’ the 
methods that experienced teachers 
have found to be successful. 

Following these two, the eight 
traits of a good teacher most fre- 
quently mentioned by these pupils 
were: impartiality, good grooming, 
consideration for pupils’ feelings, 
patience and kindness, reasonable 
amount of homework, respect for 
pupils’ opinions, enjoyment of 
sports with pupils, and willingness 
to help. 

Among these such personality 
traits as consideration for pupils’ 
feelings, patience and kindness, and 
respect for the pupils’ opinions 
stand out. These are the qualities 
that go to make teachers the “‘salt 
of the earth.” They are mentioned 
in every educational textbook, in 
every methods class. Still their im- 
portance may escape the student 
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teacher until his own pupils men- 
tion them. These qualities cease to 
be generalized values and become 
particular and personal when those 
we teach are impressed by their 
presence or their absence. From the 
viewpoint of teacher education, 
these findings can be applied to 
screening and elimination; candi- 
dates who indicate in any way that 
they are conspicuously deficient in 
one or more of these qualities might 
profitably be directed into other 
occupations. 

That good grooming should be 
ranked fourth by appearance-con- 
scious junior-high-school pupils is 
not exactly surprising. And home- 
work, of course, is one of the most 
debated phases of the modern class- 
room. 

The findings of this small can- 
vass of pupil opinion are in sub- 
stantial agreement with other 
studies. Clear explanations, good 
discipline, impartiality, willingness 
to help pupils, and moderate home- 
work are rated important in all 
studies. 

It might be of value to undertake 
such a study in a local school. Stu- 
dent teachers who are observing 
and doing practice work in a given 
situation will derive valuable help 
from pupil appraisal of their work. 
Pupils are good judges. It may be 
well to discover what they want 
from their teachers and what they 
hope to find in the ideal teacher. 
The teacher who is sincerely inter- 
ested in professional growth and in 
doing good work need not fear an 
honest rating by his pupils. . 





How Should We Look at Levels? 


Child Growth and Development 


WARREN A. KETCHAM 


In Childhood Education 


r V, / ANY classroom teachers are 
baffled by the difficulties they en- 
counter in grouping pupils. Their 
concern about grouping policies re- 
minds us of the search for the pro- 
verbial “pot of gold.” There is lit- 
erally no end to the extent to which 
pupils are juggled and shuffled in 
an effort to achieve the impossible 
purposes of homogeneous groups, 
minimum essentials, and continuous 
improvement. In all of this the 
teacher suffers most because prob- 
lems do not vanish—they merely 
change their major point of origin 
from pupil to colleague to parent. 
Teachers will do better to stop 
debating the relative merits of vari- 
ous systematic plans which propose 
to fit groups of children to pre- 
scribed curricula. They will then be 
free to concern themselves with a 
real and ever-present purpose for 
grouping—the provision of a secure 
and orderly progress through school 
for children who must grow as in- 
dividuals but must be taught in 
groups. In so doing teachers will 
find it profitable to make more gen- 
erous use of data and concepts 
which the study of child growth 
and development has discovered. 
At an early age children show 
characteristic differences in rate of 
growth. In general, rapid growers 
not only show greater size, ability, 
and skill than is typical for their 
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age, but they also attain more of the 
same in less time than do slow 
growers. Children’s growth rates 
are individual to the extent that 
there are as many different rates as 
there are children in a class group. 
In approximately eight out of ten 
cases a child’s total growth, all his 
measurable attributes, progress ac- 
cording to his characteristic rate. 
The child grows ‘as a whole’ and 
at his own rate. 


THE GAP WIDENS 

Many persons, who easily accept 
the fact that children are different, 
may be completely unaware that 
growth, in and of itself, constantly 
makes children of a given age more 
and more different as they grow 
older. For example, as the present 
seventh grade in the University 
School, University of Michigan, 
progressed from grade one through 
grade six the difference between 
the poorest and the best reader in- 
creased approximately 14 times. 
During the same period all the chil- 
dren learned to read. According to 
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test results from a nearby public- 
school system, individual differences 
in academic achievement among 
seventh graders are roughly double 
the differences among fourth grad- 
ers. 

In addition to a characteristic 
growth rate, each child shows 
periodic changes in rate which form 
an equally characteristic growth 
pattern. For any given period of 
time both slow growers and rapid 
growers may show an increase or a 
decrease in their total growth rate. 
These periods of increase and de- 
crease are commonly known respec- 
tively as spurts and plateaus. This 
phenomenon has a tendency to 
modify what might otherwise make 
for extreme and divisive differ- 
ences between children of a given 
age since a typical slow grower 


during a spurt may grow more rap- 
idly than a typical rapid grower 
who is on a plateau. During the 
same period any two children may 
continue to function on quite differ- 
ent levels of complexity. 


SYSTEMATIC GROUPING 


To the student of child growth 
and development some of the pur- 
poses of systematic plans for group- 
ing pupils are possible to a limited 
extent but not worth the effort. To 
such a student other purposes are 
simply impossible. Manipulating 
groups of children to fit a prescrib- 
ed curriculum is a poor substitute 
for the teacher's efforts to provide 
learning experiences which are 
adaptable to the complex, individ- 
ual, and variable, yet ultimately pre- 
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dictable phenomenon which human 
growth is. 

Nevertheless, a grouping policy 
based on what we know about the 
growth and development of the 
child may be set forth. The one 
which follows is incomplete and 
suggestive. It should be modified 
by a school staff in terms of its pres- 
ent readiness to accept what we 
now know and it should be subject 
to further modification by a staff 
as new knowledge becomes avail- 
able and is accepted as a basis for 
practices. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 

1. Since chronological age is the 
only common predictable character- 
istic about a given group of chil- 
dren and since it is the basis on 
which they are admitted to school, 
it is the best basis for grouping 
most children. 

2. Various forms of temporary 
intra-class and inter-class grouping 
based on the interests, activities, 
and special abilities of children are 
encouraged as an excellent means 
of providing flexibility. 

3. The idea that all children mast 
be promoted automatically, regard- 
less of actual growth, is rejected. 

4. The idea that some children 
are to be retained at grade on the 
basis of their delay in meeting 
standards related to any specific 
type of growth is rejected. 

5. When a child is considered 
for placement in another group 
which is older or younger than is 
typical for his age, his total growth 
is considered. Total growth includes 
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all available data on physical, emo- 
tional, social, mental, and educa- 
tional growth. 

6. When a child is considered 
for placement in another group all 
persons who would be affected by 
the change are involved in making 
the decision. All persons would 
usually include parents, teacher, 
principal, and the child himself. 
The visiting teacher, school psy- 
chologist, or school nurse are very 
helpful when they are available. 

7. The presence of a brother or 
sister in the next older or younger 
group is taken into account in any 
plans for regrouping a child. 

8. The purpose of grouping is to 
help each pupil find a school situa- 
tion which is best suited to his to- 
tal growth. Data from child growth 
and development present strong evi- 
dence that children grow best and 
most comfortably with their own 
age group. Exceptions may arise 
when a child’s extremely slow or 
rapid growth isolates him outside 
the range of individual differences 
of a group. Since this circumstance 
of isolation occurs an equal number 
of times for slow growers and rapid 
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growers, it should follow that a 
school staff will not find it necessary 
or wise to retain pupils more often 
than they accelerate pupils. 

A grouping policy based on the 
growth and development of chil- 
dren will not eliminate grouping 
problems. It will help teachers in 
their efforts to assure all pupils 
normal and maximum growth to- 
ward variability, happiness, and 
productivity. 

In summary, the basic issue at 
stake in any controversy over group- 
ing practices is growth for variabil- 
ity versus education for uniformity. 
The sharpness of the issue is in- 
creasing in many school communi- 
ties among both teachers and lay- 
men. The student of child growth 
and development rests his case on 
the knowledge that, regardless of 
the expectations of society regard- 
ing the results of schooling or the 
convictions of teachers and parents 
regarding the effects of instruction, 
schools will find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to continue the practice of 
grouping plans which deny or ig- 
nore what we now know about the 
way children grow and develop. @ 


@ “When I grow up,” reported little LeRoy, ‘I am going 
to be a philanthropist; those people always seem to have a 
lot of money." —From Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

@ When Art Linkletter asked a six-year-old on the TV 
show “Meet the Kids” what he'd like to be when he grew 
up, the young man replied, “Alive!’”—From Indiana 


Teacher. 


@ By the time most folks learn to behave themselves, they 
are too old to do anything else—From The Physical Edu- 


cator. 
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A Moan Arises 


Changing Attitudes toward Writing Activities 


Lois V. JOHNSON and Mary BANY 


In Elementary English 


alt was clear to the teacher in 
the first days with the new sixth- 
grade class that the group had an 
attitude of dislike for all activities 
involving writing. This was a class 
of 11- and 12-year-old children who 
enjoyed discussions, planning, and 
working together. But at any sug- 
gestion of written composition 
there was a change in the children’s 
facial expressions. There were 
spoken “asides” to one another or 
a moan would arise, “Do we have 
to write?” The attitude seemed 
prevalent in the whole class. 

How could this attitude be 
changed to one in which the chil- 
dren would desire, or at least not 
avoid, expressing themselves in 
writing? The teacher faced two 
facts. One was that it certainly had 
no effect to say such things as, “I 
know you will enjoy today’s assign- 
ment in writing.” The second was 
that any change in attitude would 
take a considerable time to develop. 
The change could not be expected 
in a month or two, but must be 
worked for carefully, consistently, 
and optimistically. 

A first step that seemed indicat- 
ed was to release the children from 
too frequent or lengthy writing 
requirements in their daily program. 
Such demands were no doubt a part 
of the children’s background that 
contributed to their present feelings 
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of dislike. For some time the teach- 
er prepared written work that re- 
quired the children to supply short 
answers of the one-word phrase, or 
short-sentence type. Other objective- 
type questions were used also. This 
procedure maintained the children’s 
comprehension at a good level 
while not demanding sustained 
writing. 

Individualization was another 
way of relieving excessive writ- 
ten work. When a letter of invita- 
tion from the class was needed, one 
child was selected or volunteered 
to write it. Since only one letter 
was written and sent, the idea ap- 
pealed to the children. Most of the 
children had the responsibility for 
such assignments over this period. 

Such procedures helped the chil- 
dren to see the teacher as a reason- 
able person and increased their at- 
titude of liking and trust. This was 
a mecessary part of the total ob- 
jective of overcoming resistance to 
writing. Oral activities—discussions, 


demonstrations, and news pro- 
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grams—it was found, could be han- 
dled successfully with a minimum 
of written work and the notes and 
outlines which were used were short 
and not used for skill teaching. 

When the class prepared a Book- 
Week program for the school as- 
sembly, oral story-telling was used 
in making the selections of books 
rather than written book reports. 
The teacher assumed responsibility 
which with another class might have 
been used for writing experiences. 
For example there were occasions 
when a teacher-made chart served 
the purpose very well. 

But this teacher reasoned that to 
attain her goals with this particu- 
lar class she must be ready to grasp 
situations which would encourage 
writing whenever they occurred. 
She tried to be especially alert to 


the potential for writing both plan- 


ned and incidental experiences. 
Some situations would more easily 
lead to satisfying writing than 
would others. Also, she decided 
that when such occasions came she 
would be prepared to set aside for 
the time whatever regular part of 
the program was in progress. She 
could always go back to pick up and 
finish a regular lesson, while a 
good writing situation was too rare 
to let slip away. 

There was one day when the 
arithmetic group was working. A 
jet plane roared overhead. The noise 
was Overpowering and it seemed as 
if the plane might dive straight into 
the school building. The children 
were startled into complete silence 
and for seconds no one breathed. 
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Then the roar subsided and the 
plane passed over. 

Jim spoke, “That sound is like 
the ripping of a giant piece of can- 
vas. I've always wondered if it 
leaves the blanket of air torn and 
jagged.”” Jim’s remark caused sev- 
eral children to give their interpre- 
tation of the sound. One said, “It 
makes me think of lightning tear- 
ing open a big tree.”” Another child 
described the sound by saying, “It 
sounds as if the earth were splitting 
open. 

The teacher moved to the board 
and wrote the descriptive words and 
phrases which the children had 
given. The children responded to 
this by adding words and phrases 
almost too fast for her to write. 
After the list had been quickly com- 
piled, the teacher suggested that 
some of the children might like to 
write something using these descrip- 
tive words and phrases. There were 
no groans at this suggestion of writ- 
ing. Some of the children put aside 
their arithmetic and proceeded to 
write. Two of them wrote in verse 
form. 


TRIP BRINGS IDEAS 


Another time in social studies the 
children were studying community 
resources. A field trip took them 
through an industrial section of the 
city and the class stopped to observe 
a very old tree that had been left 
standing in a section where there 
had been no trees. 

In summarizing the trip, Marcia 
wrote a factual account of the old 


tree. The information was almost 
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identical to that written on the in- 
scription plate of the tree. Later 
the teacher made the opportunity 
to say to Marcia, “The tree seems 
to have impressed you. What did 
you think about when you looked 
at it standing there surrounded by 
factories?”” Marcia hesitated, and 
then with only the teacher’s interest 
to prompt her, responded quite 
spontaneously with an imaginative 
description of her impressions. The 
teacher wrote down Marcia’s oral 
report and typed it. The class be- 
came interested in the report when 
they were asked to suggest a title. 

It was Sylvia who, later that 
week, said shyly to her teacher, 
“When we driving home 
through the country last night I 
saw a tree standing against the sky. 
The stars were out and it looked 
as if they were growing from the 
limbs of the tree.’’ Sylvia was en- 
couraged to write her impression 
and on another day a verse was 
placed on the teacher’s desk. 

The old gray tree 

Upon the hill 

By day stands lone and bare. 

At night it harbors baby stars, 

I saw them resting there. 

A large silhouette of a tree was 
cut from dark paper and dominated 
one bulletin board. Prominently 
centered on it was first Marcia’s re- 
port and later Sylvia’s verse. This 
recognition of their writing caused 
Marcia to bounce with pride and 
Sylvia, always reserved, to modestly 
glance many times at the display. 
As the year progressed, many op- 
portunities came, or were improvis- 
ed, to show that the products of the 


were 
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children’s 
valued. 

There are some school activities 
which have so much appeal to 
children that they work spontan- 
eously and whole-heartedly to ar- 
rive at a successful completion. In 
such high-interest activities there 
are usually some writing activities 
needed and the children’s general 
enthusiasm encompasses this func- 
tional writing. An example of such 
an activity was the school paper 
drive. For this several children 
working together prepared an an- 
nouncement for the hall bulletin 
board intended to stimulate enthu- 
siasm. Later they reported the gen- 
eral progress of the drive itself for 
posting on the bulletin board. After 
a week of feverish activity, the chil- 
dren’s bulletin announced that the 
school had surpassed its goal. In- 
terest in the drive continued as the 
various rooms wished to post their 
suggestions as to the best use of the 
money. Actually the paper drive 
had been a success because of the 
enthusiasm of these children in 
writing announcements and spur- 
ring others to greater effort. 

The problem of helping children 
develop a desirable attitude toward 
writing is difficult with some classes. 
This teacher achieved it through 
re-education in an attitudinal sense. 
She released the children from ex- 
tensive writing requirements, capi- 
talized on the experiences which 
have inherent possibilities for writ- 
ten expression, and gave recogni- 
tion to the products of the chil- 
dren’s writing efforts. ° 


writing efforts were 





Overshadowed by Flashy Uniforms 


The School Orchestra 


RAYMOND E. LEACH 


In The Massachusetts Teacher 


SEVERAL years ago, in an ad- 
dress to members of the Massachu- 
setts Music Education Association, 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the 
Boston Pops Orchestra, made a 
statement to the effect that it was 
becoming increasingly difficult for 
professional orchestra directors to 
find competent players of stringed 
instruments when the problems of 
replacement or augmentation pre- 
sented themselves. 

To this assembly of school-music 
directors, his remarks presented a 
definite challenge which, if ac- 
cepted, would call for their more 
determined efforts to cultivate the 
growth of orchestral units in their 
schools. 

On closer observation, it becomes 
evident that, with a continuing 
growth in the number of civic and 
community orchestras throughout 
the country, and the coincidental 
increase in the demand for players 
of violin, viola, cello, and bass viol, 
a critical situation will exist unless 
more young musicians on stringed 
instruments are found in our school 
orchestras. 

Many articles have been con- 
tributed to music magazines and 
other educational media calling at- 
tention to the fact that the school 
band (because of an aesthetic ap- 
peal of brilliant uniforms ‘on pa- 
rade,” in conjunction with the more 
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rapid rate of advancement display- 
ed by the students of woodwind, 
brass, and percussion instruments) 
has been given a greater promin- 
ence in the curriculum of many 
music departments, not only in 
Massachusetts, but throughout the 
nation as well. 

As proof of this allegation, one 
has only to observe the ratio be- 
tween bands and orchestras regis- 
tered for auditions at the many 
spring music festivals, as well as 
the results of the very obvious 
stress placed on the develop- 
ment of large high-school and col- 
lege bands which appear so fre- 
quently on TV in intricate march- 
ing maneuvers at school and college 
stadiums throughout the country, 
oftentimes to the detriment of 
music as such. 

This situation might, at first 
glance, seem to imply that the 
school orchestra is in the unfor- 
tunate position of having had “three 
strikes” called on it; but such is 
not the case, as many educational 
administrators are confident that the 
directors in this field of endeavor, 
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as well as the people now studying 
in our music colleges and conserva- 
tories, will make efforts to close the 
gap in the ratio between band and 
orchestra in the schools. 

I have worked with a high-school 
orchestra which has been a source 
of inspiration and personal pleas- 
ure, as it represents some of the re- 
sults of a definite plan for the 
cultivation of a desire on the part 
of many boys and girls to study 
stringed instruments and to partici- 
pate in a group activity having mus- 
ical rewards which can be gained in 
no other manner. 


A number of carefully planned 
moves by the music department 
staff, in collaboration with interest- 
ed stringed-instrument players of 
the community, have helped to put 


our best foot forward in the effort 
to build the strings. 

First, we were fortunate to have 
available the Wellesley Civic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Rol- 
land Tapley, the concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which, in a series of annual con- 
certs for children of our schools, 
has developed a familiarity with the 
strings and cultivated a desire on 
the part of many boys and girls to 
prepare for participation in the 
school orchestra. 

Demonstrations have been made 
in the schools by interested profes- 
sional violinists of the area and chil- 
dren have done stringed solo work. 

Inasmuch as the study of violin, 
cello, etc., demands at the outset 
a well-developed sense of pitch and 
manipulative skill, with good mus- 
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cular coordination, the music di- 
rector has attempted to guide and 
select the applicants for stringed- 
instrument training by means of 
music-aptitude tests, reports from 
homeroom teachers, and pre-instru- 
ment teaching devices. 

The caliber of the private and/or 
the class teacher of strings has been 
recognized as being of the most im- 
portance, and it has been demon- 
strated to us here in Wellesley that 
when these teachers have recog- 
nized the challenge, they have given 
their best efforts to this particular 
part of the program of music in- 
struction in our schools. 

Opportunities for group playing 
have been presented at the earliest 
advisable moment, thereby encour- 
aging the individual student 
through the building of the im- 
portant factor associated with any 
ensemble endeavor—esprit de 
corps. 

Continued efforts to discover the 
most desirable teaching-method 
books, as well as material for group 
playing, contributed to the con- 
tinued interest of the young mu- 
sicians. 

In conclusion it can be said that 
the unique problems associated with 
a program of instruction leading to 
an increase in the number of those 
participating in the study of string- 
ed instruments can best be solved 
by positive and logical action by the 
music departments of our schools, 
thereby assuring the sound and con- 
tinued health of civic orchestras and 
symphony organizations throughout 
our country. 7 





How to Save One Million Dollars? 


Automation and Business Education 
JAMEs R. MEEHAN 


In The Balance Sheet 


pe was coined, 
in 1948, as a term to describe auto- 
matic machine tools in an automo- 
bile production line. Since that time 
we have become increasingly aware 
of other applications of automation 
—to compute and analyze the 
enormous amounts of scientific data 
taken when each guided missile is 
fired at the White Sands Proving 
Grounds in New Mexico, to track 
down in its uneven orbit the 


Eighth Moon of Jupiter, and to 
predict the outcome of the 1952 
presidential election. Many persons 


have seen the sorting of punched 
cards in a numeric or alphabetic 
sequence when questions are sorted 
into categories on the ‘$64,000 
Question,” the popular television 
quiz program. 

Recently, the business applica- 
tions of automation are being 
brought more frequently to our at- 
tention. We learn, for instance, that 
the federal government hopes to 
save one million dollars a year by 
renting an electrical computing unit 
to calculate and write government 
checks. The rental charge is report- 
ed to be $1000 a day. This is an 
application which brings up the 
question: What will automation in 
the business office mean to the busi- 
ness educator? 

When we are told of savings 
running as high as one million dol- 
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lars a year on a payroll job, those 
of us who taught during the years 
of the depression think first of 
fewer office jobs and the economic 
and social problems of unemploy- 
ment. There is authority to support 
this grim view of automation. Nor- 
bert Weiner of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has said 
recently: “Let us remember that the 
automatic machine . . . is the pre- 
cise economic equivalent of slave 
Any labor that competes 
with slave labor must accept the 
economic conditions of slave labor. 
It is perfectly clear that this will 
produce an unemployment situation 

. in comparison with which .. . 
the depression of the 30's will seem 
a pleasant joke.” 

On the other hand there are 
many who hold opinions in direct 
opposition to Professor Weiner and 
have impressive facts and figures to 
support their views. Benjamin Fair- 
less of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is one. And recently he 
quoted a labor leader—the late 
Philip Murray—as having declared 
before a C.1.0. convention: “I do 


labor. 
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not know a single, solitary instance 
where a great technological gain 
has taken place in the United States 
of America that has actually thrown 
people out of work. I do not know 
of it because the industrial 
revolution that has taken place in 
the United States in the past 25 
years has brought into the employ- 
ment field an additional 20 million 
people.” 

Mechanization of the office has 
lagged behind mechanization of 
the factory. Nevertheless it has 
been going on for a great many 
years. Up to the present time it has 
resulted in a marked increase in 
both the number and the percen- 
tage of people employed in office 
work. And because of the personal 
and nonrepetitive nature of a 
great deal of present-day office 
work, it is doubtful if it can ever 
be mechanized to the extent that it 
would result in an actual decrease 
of office workers. Even the recent 
introduction of card punch account- 
ing systems have made no visible 
impact on the demand for office 
employes. 

A surprising amount of misin- 
formation has accumulated about 
automation in the short period of 
its existence. The misinformation is 
not limited to automation as a cause 
of unemployment. It has been as- 
sumed that automation will be 
limited to large offices. But it must 
be pointed out that not all installa- 
tions cost a million dollars. And 
the editors of Management Meth- 
ods have declared as a fact that 
“virtually any firm employing more 
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than 100 clerical workers is ripe 
for some form of data processing.” 

Some seem to have the belief 
that a machine such as UNIVAC 
can actually think. UNIVAC was 
accused of thinking, and thinking 
incorrectly, it will be recalled, by 
the C.B.S. television commentators 
as the early election returns were 
coming in in 1952. The cautious 
commentators who had been so 
badly mistaken in 1948, were un- 
willing to relay the prediction con- 
cerning an overwhelming victory 
for President Eisenhower early in 
the evening. They claimed that the 
machine was not functioning prop- 
erly and awaited further returns 
from the polls. 

Electric computers cannot think. 
They can only follow a set of in- 
structions that have been previously 
given to them. UNIVAC had been 
given the returns of the last three 
presidential elections and had been 
instructed to compare them with 
the early returns of the 1952 elec- 
tion and make a prediction. On an 
electronic computer one bit of in- 
formation may be recorded as “yes” 
when a purple light flashes in a 
vacuum tube on the panel and an- 
other flash may record a ‘‘no.”” The 
yeas and nays are tallied and a de- 
cision is made which is based on the 
relative count. 

There are some who believe that 
only employes with scientific and 
statistical backgrounds can _ be 
trained to operate the electric com- 
puters. It is true that a knowledge 
of electrical engineering is required 
for the construction and mainte- 
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mance of electric computers. But 
among the most important em- 
ployes concerned with the opera- 
tion of electronic computing sys- 
tems are the programmers. They 
need a background of electrical en- 
gineering no more than the driver 
of an automobile needs to com- 
pletely understand every function 
of the engine. 

The training of electronic person- 
nel is important and, contrary to 
popular opinion, these employes 
are usually selected from a firm’s 
own staff. Based on his experience 
with programmers in an insurance 
company, one employer claims that 
“It is much easier to teach our per- 
sonnel to program than to teach out- 
side experienced programmers the 
life insurance business.” The train- 
ing period in this company covers 
12 weeks. It consists of six weeks 
of programming and six weeks of 
computer logic. An experienced 
ofice employe, thoroughly familiar 
with a firm's operations, with the 
ability to schedule and supervise 
detailed operations, is an ideal can- 
didate for programming training 
in any business installing an elec- 
tronic computer system. 

While reduced costs and their 
eventual bearing on production and 
competition have been important 
factors in selecting and installing 
electric computers, the ability to 
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collect data quickly and accurately 
has been of equal importance. These 
data are essential for the prepara- 
tion of reliable forecasts and the de- 
termination of policy. 

This writer agrees with the con- 
clusions of Delmar S. Harder, vice- 
president of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. Speaking of the future of 
automation, he has said: ‘““Automa- 
tion is a vital stepping-stone to the 
expansion of our economy. It has 
the ability to tie production proc- 
esses together and to enable labor 
to gain the most from machines. 
Extensive use of automation would 
act as a prod to our entire economy 
in three ways: by expanding the 
capital goods industry, by enabling 
labor to increase its earning power, 
and by reducing over-all costs of 
production.” To cite a specific ex- 
ample of reduced costs through 
automation, Benjamin F. Fairless 
claims that it would cost well in 
excess of $65,000 to build a 1955 
car with the tools used by the auto 
industry in 1908. 

Because American business needs 
current, rather than historical data, 
for future planning it will use elec- 
tronic Computers in ever increasing 
numbers. Soon we shall have to give 
serious consideration to the part 
that our students will play in pre- 
paring and programming business 
papers for automation. e 


aff WU scenes are not going to replace secretaries and 
stenographers. You will still teach typing and shorthand, 
but you will also be teaching machine accounting and give 
instruction in more machines.—Joseph LaForte, IBM Corp. 
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Federal Aid Bottled.—The 
House Rules Committee has bot- 
tled up all federal school-construc- 
tion legislation. 

So much is clear. The rest of the 
action and inaction on the federal- 
aid measure add up to a confused 
and complicated picture. 

Consider this: 

There are men in Congress who 
want the federal-aid measure en- 
acted but do not want any involve- 
ment in the racial-segregation issue. 

There are others who do not care 
so much about federal aid, but who 
want to use the measure as a me- 
dium to bring about faster integra- 
tion of white and Negro students 
in schools and colleges. 

There are still others who op- 
pose federal aid but would vote for 
it at this time, knowing that the 
segregation issue will strangle the 
school-construction measure. 

Finally, there is a bloc of Con- 
gressmen sincerely interested in aid- 
ing the schools, and who just as 
sincerely want to speed up the in- 
tegration of public-school children. 
They plan to vote for the Powell 
amendment (which would bar fed- 
eral money to school districts em- 
bracing segregation) and for the 
provision contained in the school- 
construction measure as originally 
proposed by the President. But such 
a vote will, in the political and so- 
cial climate of today, kill the meas- 
ure, because it will arouse all the 
southern Congressmen against it. 
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It is these conflicting interests 
that the House Rules Committee is 
now studying. The trick is to come 
up with a politically expedient plan. 

One source here describes school- 
aid legislation as “caught in a po- 
litical squeeze play as Republicans 
and southern Democrats vie with 
each other to bar federal-school 
support and then put the blame for 
it on the other fellow.” 

Most informed opinion is that 
neither party actually wants school- 
construction legislation languishing 
indefinitely in Committee. All of 
which means, according to latest 
word, that a school bill of some 
sort is due to come up for a floor 
vote sometime this month. 

First moves will come in the 
House, where two measures are 
under  consideration—the long 
pending Kelley bill, unanimously 
favored by schoolmen, and a slight- 
ly less liberal version of it, pro- 
posed by the Administration. 


No Desegregation, No Federal 
Funds ?—Educators here are divided 
and undecided on a recent proposal 
by Rep. Lee Metcalf (D.-Mont.) 
that would require the Administra- 
tion to bar any and all federal 
funds to school districts failing to 
comply with the Supreme Court 
antisegregation ruling. 

Mr. Metcalf’s proposal, made in 
an effort to show that the Powell 
amendment is unnecessary, is pred- 
icated on the theory that the Con- 
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stitution (“no added legislation 
being needed . . .”) gives the exe- 
cutive branch authority to shut off 
the flow of federal funds to school 
districts defying Supreme Court 
tulings. His criterion would be 
open defiance of the Supreme Court 
decision by proclamation of the 
governor of a state, by act of a state 
legislature, by an official referen- 
dum, or “any other official means” 
of circumventing the Supreme Court 
ruling. 

Thus, Mr. Metcalf insists that 
the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has the power (“in fact, the 
duty . . .”) to stop funds for voca- 
tional education, school lunches, 
and land-grant colleges to those few 
southern states “which are in open 
rebellion against the Supreme 
Court, which in effect means the 
Constitution.” 

Commissioner of Education Sam- 
uel Brownell doesn’t think so. He 
has told Congress it is not his re- 
sponsibility to make such a deci- 
sion. “The determination of wheth- 
er a state is in conformity with the 
Supreme Court decision is a func- 
tion of the judiciary,” said Dr. 
Brownell, whose brother is the U. S. 
Attorney General. This means that 
the U. S. Office of Education in- 
tends to ignore Mr. Metcalf’s chal- 
lenge. 

There is speculation that Negro 
groups may soon bring suits against 
the U. S. Office of Education to stop 
it from making vocational educa- 
tion and other school allotments to 
states which do not integrate their 
pupils. Here again Dr. Brownell 
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delegates the issue to the courts. 
“Unless and until the judiciary acts, 
we could not take any action along 
these lines,” Dr. Brownell com- 
ments. 


A Billion for Schools.—Close to 
one billion dollars has been ap- 
proved by the federal government 
for school districts during the past 
six years. The money went only to 
those districts affected by federal 
activities—and that fact alone 
makes the sum take on a “‘startling 
proportion.” 

In fact, it startled U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Brownell. He 
asked his statisticians for a tabula- 
tion. Sure enough, $609 million had 
been allocated for school construc- 
tion; the remainder for mainte- 
nance and operation. The money has 
been voted either under temporary 
legislation, or more recently under 
the somewhat more permanent Laws 
815 and 874. 

But it’s time for an inventory, 
Dr. Brownell believes. It’s time to 
reexamine the provisions of Public 
Laws 815 and 874; time to restudy 
the nature of the impact that the 
federal government makes on the 
affected school districts. To do this 
he named a committee, made up 
primarily of schoolmen from dis- 
tricts receiving help but represent- 
ing other areas of education as 
well. The proposed study will not 
affect the 1957 appropriations. 


Liberty Articulated.—Some- 
where along the nation’s educa- 
tional line, young people are not 
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grasping the “verbal ability to ex- 
plain or defend completely what 
liberty is.” 

That's the implication of a recent 
Defense Department booklet which 
adds a new educational weapon in 
the ideological battle of the free 
world against communism. 

The booklet’s title is M<é/itant 
Liberty. Pentagon officials claim that 
the booklet does what many of our 
textbooks fail to do—that is, “‘ex- 
plain the ideals of liberty in a man- 
ner that will motivate peoples every- 
where to exercise and collectively 
demonstrate the practices of a posi- 
tive philosophy of freedom.” 

Included in the booklet is a 
point-by-point comparison of demo- 
cratic and authoritarian viewpoints 
on police powers, religious freedom, 
civil liberty, education, and eco- 
nomic and social systems. The stu- 
dent also has an opportunity to rate, 
on a printed chart, these concepts 
as they appear on both sides of the 
world. 

The booklet contains a number of 
charts and graphs designed to make 
“abstract theories more easily un- 
derstood.” 

Those who have used the book- 
let agree that it should give the in- 
dividual the ability to: 

1. Understand and explain the 
dangers of communism and, “the 
common-denominator, root-mean- 
ings” of liberty. 

2. Explain liberty in terms of 
basic problems within economic, 
civil, religious, military, social, and 
education categories. 

3. Explain the rights, privileges, 
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and responsibilities of liberty and 
what they mean to the individual 
and the nation. 

Militant Liberty was prepared by 
John Broger, president of the Far 
Eastern Broadcasting Company who 
is now serving as consultant in the 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Copies are available, at 15 cents 
each, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


How to Prevent Drop-Outs— 
Public-school drop-outs continue to 
be the nation’s number one item of 
“unfinished educational business,” 
according to Galen Jones, director 
of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, an 
affiliate of the National Education 
Association. 

Major reason, he says, is that the 
curriculum is still not. designed to 
meet the individual needs of the 
pupils who come to school. 

An equally big problem, con- 
tends Dr. Jones, is that some 
schools “do not even realize that 
they have a drop-out problem.” 
Efforts to correct the situation 
should begii with a new look by 
schools at their drop-out records, 
followed by such positive steps as: 

e Revamping current curriculiim 
and trying some experiments de- 
signed to keep students in school. 

© Getting teachers to take more 
interest in individual students, 
which Dr. Jones concedes is one of 
the most difficult tasks to achieve 
in the face of crowded classrooms. 

© Provide better counseling. © 








CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Seattle, Wash.: Ernest W. Campbell, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
been named successor to Samuel E. 
Fleming, superintendent since 1945, who 
is retiring. 

Gary, Ind.: Alden H. Blankenship, 
formerly superintendent at Tacoma, 
Wash., has succeeded Charles D. Lutz, 
retired. 

Des Moines, Iowa: N. D. McCombs, 
superintendent since 1941, has an- 
nounced his retirement, effective June 
30. 

Corsicana, Tex.: Robert Ashworth, 
superintendent at Kilgore, Tex., will as- 
sume office on June 1. 

Biloxi, Miss.: R. O. Stringer, North 
Carrollton, has been named successor to 
A. E. Scruggs. 

Kingston, N.Y.: Earl Soper has been 
appointed head of the schools. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Emory University, Ga.: Goodrich C. 
White, president since 1942, has an- 
nounced plans for retirement. 

Grove City College, Pa.: Wier C. 
Ketler, president for 40 years, has re- 
signed, effective July 1. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Va.: The Rev. Earl G. Hunt, Morristown, 
Tenn., will succeed Foye E. Gibson as 
president on July 1, when Dr. Gibson 
becomes president of Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Manchester College, North Manches- 
ter, Ind.: A. Blair Helman, president of 
McPherson College, Kan., will succeed 
V. F. Schwalm, retiring, on August 1. 

State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa.: Joseph F. Noonan, president 
16 years, has resigned. 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa.: 
D. Frederick Wertz is the new president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

New York University, N.Y.: George 
D. Stoddard, chairman of the selfstudy 
committee of the university and formerly 
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president of the University of Illinois, 
has been named dean of the school of 
education to succeed Ernest O. Melby, 
dean since 1945, who will retire August 
31. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio: H. 
T. Von Haden has been named acting 
dean of the school of education, succeed- 
ing F. G. Macomber, named associate 
provost to direct a research project at 
Miami. 

Columbia University, New York City: 
R. Freeman Butts has been named direc- 
tor of the division of foundations of 
education at Teachers College. 

University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia: William W. Savage, associate di- 
rector of the Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago, has been 
named dean of the school of education, 
succeeding Chester Travelstead, new 
dean of the school of education at the 
University of New Mexico. © 

University of Maryland, College Park: 
George W. Denemark, executive secre- 
tary of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, will be- 
come professor of education and assis- 
tant dean of the college of education on 
Sept. 1. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Lewis E. Harris, formerly associate di- 
rector of the School-Community De- 
velopment Study at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is mow executive secretary of the 
newly formed Ohio School Boards As- 
sociation, whose offices are in Columbus, 
Ohio, 

William A. Shannon, superintendent at 
Morristown, Tenn., has been named 
executive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association, succeeding 
Edward M. Tuttle, who will retire on 
July 1. 

Frank W. Hubbard, director of the 
NEA Research Division since 1940, has 
been appointed NEA assistant executive 
secretary for information services, one of 
the five major service areas of the NEA. 
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Recently-announced appointments to 
the U.S. Office of Education are: Viola 
Cassidy, of Ohio State University, con- 
sultant in education of mentally handi- 
capped; Ellyn G. Lauber, Vineland, N.J., 
Training School, research assistant for 
education of mentally retarded; Ells- 
worth Scott Obourn, John Burroughs 
School, Clayton, Mo., specialist in sci- 
ence education; Myrtle M. Imhoff, Long 
Beach State College, Calif., specialist for 
early elementary education; Ralph Gil- 
bert Beelke, State University of New 
York Teachers College, Fredonia, spec- 
ialist for education in the arts; Selma F. 
Lippeatt, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, specialist in home economics 
education; and Mrs. Virginia Thomas, 
West Virginia State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, research assistant in 
home economics education. 

Robert N. Chenault, principal of 
Warner School, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been chosen president-elect of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

Rees H. Hughes, president of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, has 
been named president of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education for 1956-57. Donald P. Cot- 
treli, dean of the college of education, 
Ohio State University, was chosen presi- 
*~nt-elect. 

Nirs. Mary E. Buchanan, formerly man- 

ng editor, has been named editor of 

t's Magazine, succeeding Mrs. 
javage Littledale, who died in 
ry 


\.CLNT DEATHS: 

Leo F. Brown, head of the department 
vf education and psychology, Villanova 
University, Pa., at the age of 57. 

John D. Rice, president of Wayne 
State Teachers College, Neb., since 
1951 at the age of 55. 

Ambrose L. Suhrie, professor emeritus 
of education at New York University 
and resident educational consultant to 
Southern Missionary College, College- 
dale, Tenn., at the age of 81. 

Harry P. Study, retired superintendent 
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of Springfield, Mo., schools, at the age 
of 77. 


Important Year for AASA 
Finis E. ENGELMAN, Connecticut 
commissioner of education, has been 
named executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to succeed Worth Mc- 
Clure, who is retiring after 10 years 
in the post. Dr. Engelman will as- 
sume his new duties in September. 

In addition to the retirement of 
Dr. McClure and the appointment 
of Dr. Engleman, the year 1956 
marks the year in which the AASA 
held its biggest convention in its 
90-year history. More than 19,000 
educators attended the Atlantic City 
meeting in February. 

Resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention included the following 
topics: public education and the 
American way of life, education—a 
key to lasting peace, interpreting 
American public education abroad, 
public schools and educational ad- 
ministration, education and mass 
media of communication, teachers 
and professional standards, moral 
and spiritual values in education, re- 
search in public education, and the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. 

A resolution on federal aid for 
education deplored the attempts to 
defeat pending school-construction 
legislation through the addition of 
extraneous amendments in the name 
of equality of civil rights. A resolu- 
tion on integration stated: “It is the 
conviction of the Association that 
all problems of integration in our 
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schools are capable of solution at 
the state and local levels by citi- 
zens . . . working together in the 
interests of national unity for the 
common good of all.” 

Another resolution commended 
the efforts of the Public Health 
Service to assure the utmdst possible 
safety of all vaccines released for 
use. 

Edward M. Tuttle, executive sec- 
retary of the National School 
Boards Association, was given the 
American Education Award for 
1956 at the convention. 


NEA Centennial Plans 

THE year 1957 will mark the cen- 
tennial of the National Education 
Association and plans are material- 
izing for the centennial year cele- 


bration. Paul Street, who has been 
named director of the celebration, 
has announced preliminary plans 
for a wide range of activities dur- 
ing the year-long observance. 

Included among the events will 
be a nationwide centennial birthday 
party on April 4, 1957, involving 
the local, state, and national affili- 
ates. Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N.Y., has been commis- 
sioned to write a composition for 
chorus and orchestra in honor of 
the centennial. 

A five-member committee of art 
directors and teachers has been 
named to design a seal, stamp, and 
flag for the celebration and plans 
also are being made for a mural 
for the auditorium of NEA’s new 
headquarters building now under 


construction in Washington, D.C. 
Edgar B. Wesley is writing a his- 
tory of the NEA and its relation- 
ship to public education. 

The NEA Travel Division is 
planning special tours to begin at 
various points over the nation and 
center upon Philadelphia, where the 
NEA will hold its centennial con- 
vention in July, 1957. 


Grant for Experiments 

ANNOUNCEMENT of a _ research 
grant of $120,000 to finance ex- 
periments on how to meet the 
teacher shortage in the nation’s 
high schools was made at the clos- 
ing session of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
convention in Chicago. 

The grant, made by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, will 
finance association-sponsored experi- 
ments in Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill.; in Newton 
High School, Newton, Mass.; and 
in perhaps eight other schools. 

The 1956 convention was the 
largest in the association’s history. 
The 1957 convention will be held 
in Washington, D.C. 


Teachers’ Dress Decision 

THE right of Catholic sisters to 
teach in the public schools of Ken- 
tucky even though they are garbed 
in religious habits was upheld by a 
6-to-1 decision of the state’s court 
of appeals early in February. The 
Catholic Educational Review reports 
that the opinion accompanying the 
decision said that the sisters’ dress 
and emblems do not deprive them 
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of their right to teach in the public 
schools ‘so long as they do not in- 
ject religion or the dogma of their 
church” into the classroom. The 
decision extended also to the sal- 
aries paid to the sisters. It had been 
contended that such salaries were 
unconstitutional because the state 
constitution forbids the use of pub- 
lic tax money for the benefit of 
“any church, sectarian, or denomi- 
national school.” But the court 
ruled that since the Supreme Court 
has ruled that labor is a property 
which the owner has a right to dis- 
pose of according to his will, the 
sisters have a perfect right to ac- 
cept salaries from the state and turn 
them over to their religious com- 
munities. 


ETV Developments 

EDUCATIONAL TV—both closed cir- 
cuit systems and new ETV stations 
—continues to make news. 

What is claimed to be the na- 
tion’s first public-school closed-cir- 
cuit TV system recently opened in 
Pocatello, Idaho. The network, 
which was set up at a cost of 
$7,500, was financed jointly by Jer- 
rold Electronics Corporation of 
Philadelphia and Bannock Cable 
TV, Inc., of Pocatello. 

Bannock Cable TV operates the 
community antenna system which 
brings three television channels into 
Pocatello. The studio at Idaho State 
College in Pocatello is connected 
to the community antenna system 
so that educational programs can 
be watched by youngsters and par- 
ents right in their own homes. 
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Though many universities have ex- 
perimented with closed-circuit tele- 
vision within their campus build- 
ings, Idaho State College lays claim 
to being the first college in the 
country to install a complete pub- 
lic-school network. 

Potentials of closed-circuit tele- 
vision were discussed at a confer- 
ence held in February at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, at- 
tended by 90 representatives of 
higher education from 25 states. 

Two new educational TV stations 
made their debut recently. The na- 
tion’= 19th educational TV station 
went on the air on January 30 when 
KRMA-TV started operations in 


the Denver area. This station is 


operated by the Denver board of 
educaticn with participation of an 


educational TV council composed 
of 18 civic, cultural, and educa- 
tional agencies of the community. 

Station WOSU-TV in Colum- 
bus, operated by Ohio State Uni- 
versity, started operating on Febru- 
ary 20. 


Government Seminar 
Stx colleges and universities are 
cooperating with the NEA in grant- 
ing academic credit for participation 
in the first seminar on the U. S. 
Government in Action, June 25 to 
July 27, in Washington, D.C. 
The cooperating institutions are: 
Boston University, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minn., University of Denver, 
University of Kansas City, and 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb. 
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The NEA Division of Travel 
Service and the National Council 
for the Social Studies are cosponsors 
of the five-week seminar, said to be 
the first of its kind ever offered. 


Contest for Teachers 

THE “Why I Teach” contest spon- 
sored by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary again will be held in 1956, 
Mrs. Bowden D. Ward, national 
president of the auxiliary, has an- 
nounced. 

The essay contest, which is open 
to any teacher in an accredited 
school, will close May 1. Divisional 
awards will be made in addition to 
a national award of a $500 defense 
bond and an expense-paid trip to 
Los Angeles, Calif. Additional in- 
formation can be obtained from the 


American Legion Auxiliary Nation- 
al Headquarters, 777 N. Meridan 
St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


ACEI! Conference 

“EXPLORING Resources for Work 
with Children” will be the theme 
of the study conference of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Educational 
International, being held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 1-6. More 
than 3000 persons are expected to 
attend. Among the general session 
speakers will be Alice Miel, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Mrs. 
Bonaro Overstreet, author and lec- 
turer; Harold Flensmark, director 
of the World Organization for 
Early Childhood Education, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Thomas G. Pul- 
len, superintendent of schools for 


Maryland; and Howard E. Wilson, 
Educational Policies Commission. 


Designs Winniag Stamp 

RONALD Dias, student at Roosevelt 
High School, Lanikai, Hawaii, has 
been named as the winning design- 
er of a Children’s Friendship Stamp 
in a contest among the states and 
territories, jointly sponsored by the 
U. S. Post Office Department, U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 
The purpose was to promote friend- 
ship among the children of the 
world. 

The winning design has been 
submitted to the Postmaster-General 
for his consideration. If he approves 
the design, he will make an official 
announcement of the and 
place of issuance. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 1-6, Association for Child- 
hood Education 
Washington, D.C. 

April 9-14, Pan American Week. 

April 10-14, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

April 21-23, National Associa- 
tion for Research in Science Teach- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

April 23-27, Third American 
Film Assembly, Chicago, III. 


International, 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
May 20-23, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. 





——— New Educational Materials =———— 


Special Education for the Excep- 
tional. Vols. I, II, Ill. Edited by 
Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. 
Gall. Boston: Porter 
1956. $5.50 each. 

Each of the three volumes deals with 
a separate problem: Vol. I—lIntroduc- 
tion and Problems; Vol. Il—Physically 
Handicapped and Special Health Prob- 
lems; Vol. I1]—Mental and Emotional 
Deviations and Special Problems. 

Volume I constitutes a definition of 
the field of special education; of the 
various groups which it serves; and of 
the services which it provides. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to the general prob- 
lem of both parents and teachers. 

Volume II is concerned with the 
blind, the deaf, the speech defective, and 
others. Also, it deals with the various 
special health problems, including mus- 
cular dystrophy, tuberculosis, Hansen's 
disease, as well as other special topics 
of the multiple handicapped, the home- 
bound, and the hospitalized. 

Volume III deals with the neurolog- 
ically handicapped, the mentally handi- 
capped, the intellectually gifted, and 
the epileptic, as well as with special 
education services in the related fields 
of the aged, the narcotic, and the al- 
coholic. 


Sargent, 


Fundamentals of Educational Lead- 
ership. C. A. Weber and Mary E. 
Weber. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Pp. xi + 
279. $4.50. 

This book presents principles, poli- 
cies, and plans of action which are 
likely to be most effective for develop- 
ing a better and more acceptable pro- 
gram of public education in a nation de- 
voted to democratic ideals. 

The authors first develop a philosoph- 
ical foundation for the definition of edu- 
cational leadership peculiar to democ- 
racy, and then outline the basic proce- 
dures for leadership to observe in prac- 
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tice. After dealing with the philosoph- 
ical background, the authors discuss the 
theories of leadership presented by writ- 
ers in the past, then comes a summary 
of research, followed by a synthesis of 
theory and research and specific sugges- 
tions which are amply and simply il- 
lustrated., 

The book is based on the most recent 
research in the field of leadership rather 
than on custom, habit, and tradition; 
and contains an annotated bibliography 
of recent writings in the field of lead- 
ership. 


Teaching World Understanding. 
Edited by Ralph C. Preston. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. x + 207. $3.95. 


This volume is the combined work of 
eight specialists in the field of world- 
fellowship education. Each author 
writes on a topic on which he is a recog- 
nized authority. 

It was planned by the Friends Peace 
Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings of the Religious Society of 
Friends, The authors have drawn on 
their own experiences as participants in 
Quaker and other educational enter- 
prises and present the information in a 
manner that can be used at any grade 
level. 


The Yearbook of Education, 1955. 
Edited by Robert King Hall and 
J. A. Lauwerys. New York: 
World Book Company, 1955. 
Pp xii + 644. $8.50. 

The 1955 version of the Yearbook of 
Education is another in the continuing 
series. In 1953, the first year after Co- 
lumbia University combined with Lon- 
don University for the task, the general 
theme was Status and Position of Teach- 
ers. In 1954 it was Education and Tech- 
nological Development. This year's 
theme is Guidance and Counseling. 

The volume considers the history, 
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philosophy, objectives, organization, and 
functions of the rapidly growing guid- 
ance movement throughout the world. 
Section I outlines the ideas of guidance 
and the kinds of guidance problems that 
have arisen in different parts of the 
world for reasons peculiar to the so- 
ciety and economy of each area. Sec- 
tion II contains accounts of the numer- 
ous kinds of contributions guidance can 
make. Section III deals with the struc- 
ture and operation of specific guidance 
programs in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Europe. Section IV includes 
a tracing of the widening range of prac- 
tical use to which theoretical principles 
are being applied in many parts of the 
world. 

Included with the volume is a reser- 
vation card for the 1956 Yearbook of 
Education. Topic: the economic bases of 
education. 


The New Teacher Comes To 
School. Glen G. Eye and Willard 
R. Lane. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. Pp. ix + 376. 
$4.50. 


This is a unique text for school ad- 
ministrators. It is devoted wholly to the 
problem of the new teachers, and dis- 
cusses at length the problems peculiar to 
their particular needs and ways of expe- 
diting their adaptation to school and 
community. 

It should serve as a guide and stimu- 
lus to those concerned with planning in- 
duction activities—school administrators, 
PTA organizations, and school boards, 
especially. 

It will also serve as a valuable text in 
college courses in school administration. 


The Structure of English Education. 
Roger Armfelt. London: Cohen 
& West, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 207. 
$1.80. 

In this neat little package Mr. Arro- 


felt has set out to explain and clarify 
that what the opening statement on the 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


book’s dust jacket says is a popular 
opinion: “It is customary to say of the 
English educational system that there is 
none, and it is certainly not easy to 
understand.” 

The author quite heroically has turned 
himself to the task of describing the 
English educational system from the 
point of view of the laws governing it, 
to its structure, to its academic freedom, 
to its stratification into primary, secon- 
dary, and extension services, and includ- 
ing even a typical menu served to school 
children numbering in the millions. 

The system is laid down by statutory 
provision, specifically, the Education Act 
of 1944, which is presently amplified by 
the Acts of 1946, 1948, and 1953 
About these acts evolves the State sys- 
tem, the heart of England’s educational 
system today. 

Here is a comprehensible, highly 
readable volume—about the size of a 
pocketbook—that would make a valu- 
able addition to libraries of those par- 
ticularly interested in comparative edu- 
cational systems. 


Schoolbward-Superintendent Rela- 
tionships. Thirty-Fourth Year- 
book of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: AASA, 1956. Pp. 
502. $5.00. 


This 34th yearbook of the AASA fol- 
lows the traditional pattern of dealing 
with one topic thoroughly at the be- 
ginning or first half of the volume. Fol- 
lowing is a listing of selected refer- 
ences, and policies, and the National 
School Boards Association, Inc. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the 502 pages 
is devoted to the 1955 membership list, 
corrected through October 15, 1955. 

The text part does what it says; it 
discusses all of the many facets of the 
schoolboard-superintendent relationship. 
It deals with such problems as: (1) 
why schoolboards; (2) learning the 
job; (3) press relations; (4) costs and 
personnel, and numerous others. 
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Audio-Visual Procedures in Teach- 
ing. Lester B. Sands. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 
1956. Pp. vii + 670. $6.00. 


Surveying the basic as well as the lat- 
est audio-visual aids and techniques, this 
volume provides a wealth of helpful sug- 
gestions and practical exercises, plus 
lists of sources from which audio-visual 
materials may be obtained. 

The author follows the logical course 
outline in audio-visual methods as it is 
usually taught in practice. Throughout, 
modern psychological and philosophical 
viewpoints are integrated with concrete 
description and vivid practical examples. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 


Science Along the »Way, Science 
Under the Sun, Science Around the 
Clock, Science Across the Land, Science 
Through the Seasons, and Science Be- 
neath the Skies. Victor C. Smith, Kath- 
erine Clarke, Barbara Henderson, .and 
W. R. Teeters. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1956. Pp. 128, 160, 
160, 224, 352, and 352. Grades 1 
through 6 in the Science for Modern 
Living Series. 

Arithmetic in the Elementary Schools. 
Prepared by Baltimore Division of Ele- 
mentary Education. Pp. xii + 148. 
Available from Bureau of Publications, 
Baltimore Public Schools, 3 E. 25th St., 
Baltimore 18, Md. $1.00. 

Social Studies for Children. Agnes 
Snyder et al. Pp. 40. Available from 
Association for Childhood Educational 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. $.75. Discounts in 
quantity. 

Little Calypsos. Lillian D. Krugman 
and Alice Jeanne Ludwig. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Carl Van Roy Company, 1956. 
Pp. 24. $1.20 to schools. 

Curriculum Development in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 1, 1955-56 Series of the Board of 
Education of New York City. Pp. 158. 


1956 


SECONDARY 


High-School Journalism. Harold Spears 
and C. H. Lawshe. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xii + 
452. $3.88. 

Adventure Bound. Arno Jewett, Mar- 
ion Edman, and Paul McKee. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956. Pp. 
x + 598. $3.68. Grade 7 in the Read- 
ing for Meaning Program. 

Easy English Exercises. New Edition. 
Ada Riddlesbarger and Nell Stillwagon. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Company, 1956. Pp. x + 310. $1.92. 

Building Health. Second Edition. 
Dorothea M. Williams. New York: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1956. Pp. xii + 
431. A junior-high text. 

Enjoying Health. Second Edition. Eve- 
lyn G. Jones. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1956. Pp. xii + 434. A 
senior-high text, 


COLLEGE 


Education for Engineers. Arthur E. 
Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The 
Antioch Press, 1955. Pp. 44, 

The College Business Manager. E... 
Frederic Knauth. New York: New York 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 166. 
$5.50. 

An Introduction to the Study of Edu- 
cation. Revised Edition. George Willard 
Frasier. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. Pp. xix + 476. $5.50. 

Graduate Education for Women; the 
Radcliffe Ph.D. The Radcliffe Commit- 
tee on Graduate Education for Women, 
Bernice B. Cronkhite, chairman. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1956. Pp. 135. $3.50. 


GUIDANCE 


Apprenticeship Past and Present. 
Third Edition. Reginald Perry. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $.20. 

Guidance in Groups. Margaret E. 
Bennett. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xi + 411. 
$5.50. A resource book for teachets, 
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counselors, and administrators, supple- 
mented by a human-relations program 
by Celia F. Johnson, 

Teacher's Handbook for Your Life 
Plans and the Armed Forces. Defense 
Committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Available from American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 
23. $.60. 

Careers for Women in the Armed 
Forces. A 46-page booklet available free 
from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


GENERAL 


School Library Standard, 1954. Nora 
E. Beust. Bulletin No. 15, 1954, US. 
Office of Education. Pp. 43. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.20. 

Primer for New Teachers. Published 
by The Teachers Union of the City of 
New York. Pp. 48. Available from the 
Teachers Union, 206 W. 15th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. $.10. 

A Brief Guide to Writing Term Papers. 
Leland Miles and Frank Baker. Du- 
buque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1955. Pp. 34. $.75. Especially directed to 
college freshmen and _ high-school 
seniors. 

The Adolescent Exceptional Child, a 
Realistic Approach to Treatment and 
Training. Langhorne, Pa.: Child Research 
Clinic of the Woods School, 1954. Pp. 
79. Free. 

The Basic College of Michigan State. 
Edited by Thomas H. Hamilton and 
Edward Blackman. East Lansing: Michi- 
gan State College Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 
27. $2.75. 

How Fare American Women? Althea 
K. Hottel. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1955. Pp. 70. 
$1.00. A report of the Commission on 
the Education of Women. 

Educational Aids for Schools and Col- 
leges, 1955-56. Published by Education 
Department, National Association of 
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Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 
17, N.Y., 1955. Pp. 24. 

Statistics of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education of Negroes in the 
Southern States: 1951-52. Circular No. 
444, 1955, U. S. Office of Education. 
Available from U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.20. 

New Teachers for the Nation's Chil- 
dren: An Idea for Community Action. 
U. S. Department of Labor. Pp. 10. 
Leaflet No. 23, 1955, Women’s Bureau. 
Available from U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. $.15. 

The Exceptional Child Faces Adult- 
hood. Proceedings of the 1955 Spring 
Conference of the Child Research Clinic 
of The Woods Schools. Pp. 114. Single 
copies free. 

A Survey of the Education of Gifted 
Children. Robert J. Havighurst, Eugene 
Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
Pp. 114. 

Financing of Education and Teaching 
of Art in Primary and Secondary Schools. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. Pp. 284 and 312. $2.00 each. Two 
Unesco publications. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Mike Makes His Mark, 16mm sound 
film produced by NEA and state educa- 
tion associations. With a junior-high- 
school background, the film shows how 
a school in action meets the challenge 
of potential delinquency. Available from 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. $75, black and white; $170, 
color. 

Enrichment Filmstrips. Included in the 
series are Paul Revere and the Minute 
Men, The Winter at Valley Forge, Our 
Independence and the Constitution, The 
Louisiana Purchase, The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, and The California Gold 
Rush. These filmstrips are based on the 
Landmark books. 45 frames in color. 
Available from Enrichment Materials, 
Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
$35 for the set. $6.50 each filmstrip. 
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McKNIGHT GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Celebrating 60 YEARS OF EXPANDING SERVICE TO EDUCATION 
with ultra-modern new home now under construction. 


CHATS WITH TEACHERS ABOUT COUNSELING 

No. 144 By S. A. Hamrin. Covers the what, when, why and how of counseling 
for classroom teachers. Does not presume to make professional! counselors of teach- 
ers but rather to help them utilize techniques of counseling in day-to-day contacts 
with youngsters. 236 pages $3.00 
GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 

No. 141 By S. A. Hamrin. Gives many ways in which teachers can make a real 
social contribution through the best development of young people in our schools. 
Outlines fundamental beliefs about guidance developed through years of guiding 
young people and training teachers $3.00 
INITIATING AND ADMINISTERING GUIDANCE SERVICES 

No. 151 By S. A. Hamrin. Includes tested, su-cessful techniques, ideas, methods, 
practices and procedures used by schools in sterting and opeiuting guidance serv- 
ices. Ten complete chapters cover program from organization of guidance services 
through program of placement and follow-up services. A manual for guidance pro- 
grams in elementary, junior high and high schools $3.00 


CLIP AND SEND IN AD. Check books you wish sent on 30-day approval. 


pad 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLIS HI COM PAN Y 
Dept. 325, Market & Center = Bloomington, Illinois 














New . « Stimulating 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST’S 
In-Service Development Program 


Designed to encourage staff members in keeping informed of the 
latest in educational trends and happenings. This plan provides: 


© Monthly annotated lists and topical references of articles appear- 
ing in THE DIGEST. Designed to stimulate readership on current 
problems such as discipline, reading, federal aid, etc., the list in- 
cludes brief descriptions of articles and their authors. 
Announcements for the Superintendent to distribute to staff mem- 
bers telling them how THE EDUCATION DIGEST is being made 
available to them. 

@ Special reduced rates. 

For further information, write to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Circulation Department, 330 Thompson St. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





Do You Really Know What 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Can Do? 


Here’s how to understand and realize the 
great value of industrial education. The 
story is told in a brand-new booklet. . . 


“FROM SCHOOL TO CAREER” 


24 pages of actual success stories . . . success stories of 
individuals from all over America whose industrial-educa- 
tion courses opened the door to their careers. 


Retold from the pages of the nationally-circulated maga- 


zine SCHOOL SHOP, this fascinating, factual booklet will 
be of tremendous help in showing in human terms the 
value of industrial education to counselors, students, ad- 
ministrators, board of education members, and laymen. 


Single copies 25c; 2-9 copies, 10 percent discount; 10-99 copies, 


25 percent discount; 100 or more copies, 33’ percent discount. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Prakken Publications 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me____________.copies of “From School to Career.” 
[_] Money Enclosed [] Please Bill 


ee 





Address____— 











